s 


MILL TRANSPORTATION | 


~ 


replacing man-power in modern textile mills. It is 


_ absolutely dependable. 
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PORCELAIN GUIDES 


for 


Textile Machinery 


Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send for 
New Catalogue 
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NORTHROP 


TRADE-MARK 


LOOM REPAIRS 


OUR loom repairs are made fromthe same 
patterns as the parts that they replace on the 
Northrop looms; they are machined with the 
same tools, jigs and fixtures; they are made 
from the same high grade materials 

Repairs made under our conditions 
ARE better than those made in job foundries 
and shops and without our interest in the 
working of the Northrop loom 

Draper Corporation service goes with our 
goods 

Our prices for loom and other repairs 
are low 

We carry several hundred tons of Finished 
Loom repairs in stock for the convenience of 
our customers 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
a HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


uthern Office 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 
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|| DAVID BRIDGE & CO Ltd. Manchester End. | 
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UMMINS’ New Patent Hori- 
zontal Cotton Baling Press for 
High Density End-Pressed Bales 
has solved the problem confronting 
the cotton producing section of 
America for all these years. 











The present average compressed 
density of the American bale is 
about 22 lbs. while the Cummins 
Press produces a bale of 56 lbs. to 
the cubic foot. 









High density baling means econ- 
omy in tonnage, fewer cars and ship 
bottoms, besides resulting in a 
superior grade of fibre. 







There are many phases to the 
Cummins Press that will appeal to 
everyone interested in improved bal- 
ing for home and export trade. 









Catalogue and full details will be 
mailed on request. 
W. D. CRUMPTON 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 
29 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Winnsboro by Winnsboro, 8S. C.—Lockwood, Greene 
Co., Managers and Engineers. 


The above picture of Winnsboro Mills, manu- 
facturers of tire cords, furnishes an excellent 
example of the industrial piping service we are in 
a position to render. Piping requirements of a 
mill of this size, including its village, are enormous 
as well as complex. 


We have the permission of this concern and of 
their Engineers, Lockwood, Greene & Co., 60 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass., to print this picture 
of an unusually well-equipped mill, and we also 
have the permission of the Engineers to refer you 
to them if you care to inquire into the nature and 
satisfaction of our work. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Successor to 


The G. M. Parks Company © Stuart W. Cramer 
FITCHBURG, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


TABLISHED i8 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufacturers 


of 


. me, f Rings | 
Spindles 


and 


Flyers 
for all makes of 
Spinning, Twisting, 
and Roving Frames. 


MAIN OF FICE AND WORKS 


WHITIN SVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE » Fe 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


We make automatic looms for all 
manner of textile fabrics. Plain or 
fancy, coarse or fine. 


The product of these looms is un- 
surpassed in quality and the cost of 
weaving shows wonderful savings. 


The Stafford Company i 
Readville, Mass. 


J.H. esata Southern wliaacwait 1112 aig Seo wn Charlotte, N. C. 
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Solving the Marking Problem 


dash marking problems that present themselves every day - there's 
one BEST WAY of handling them - and that’s by means of our 


Improved No. 8 National Power Marking Machine or 


=) UNAANUAAUD ALANA 








Model H-3 Marking Machine 


These modern devices are highly efficient because speedy, 
neat, clean-cut. They mark indelibly—once marked is perman- 
99 


ently marked. Can be operated successfully. by ‘‘green’’ em- 
ployees. 


Cotton Mills ond use the machines for marking the finished goods with 
Finishing Plants) the brand name and trade mark. 


Mill Village 


V niiitie } use them for marking linen. 
Dyeing, Bleaching } use them for marking goods with seller's brand 
and Finishing Plants) and trade mark. 


Knit Goods Plants > use the machines for marking the lot, sock ond tise 
numbers on finished garments - such as underwear and hosiery. 


| | 








Netionial } The machines are used also for marking nurs- 
| ‘Special’? Inks es’ uniforms and surgeons’ apparel in first-aid hos- 
_ absolutely the best | pitals; for marking linen supplies of factory res- 


1] th t b d 2 | 

| Indelible. poste e | taurants; for marking the linen of the welfare 
|| ing, non - smearing, 
| and make a clean-cut 
| mark. The best for 
ALL MARKING 


PURPOSES. 


department. In short, our machines handle all 
marking problems quickly and satisfactorily— 
especially when used with National “Special” 
Inks. 





Write For Copy of “BETTER MARKING” | 


lit will help you solve your marking problems, besides furnish- k 
ing you a fund of valuable information generally. 

















1068 Gilbert Ave. (General Office) Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40-44 West Fourth St., New York City 








ST 
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Improved No. 8 Na- 
tional Power Mark- 
ing Machine. Ope 
rates like a _ type- 
writer. 


Model H-3 Marking 
Machine. Marks by 


means of a die. 


The National Marking Machine Co. 


~) 
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OPENING 
EQUIPMENT 
INCLUDING 
Vertical Openers 
WITH 
BALE BREAKERS 
ATTACHED 


SHOPS 


BIDDEFORD, ME. LOWELL, MASS. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
| ie EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
BRANCH OFFICE, GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Thacker Warp Stop Motion Frame 


Attachment used whereby open drop wires can be 
drawn in at frame and transferred to loom 
as readily and safely as are the closed 
drop wires 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. Paterson, N. J. 
Southern Representatives—Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The DICTAPHONE— 


for Letter-Writing 

































As Convenient 
as a Bale-Breaker 
As handy as the bale-breaker for separating fibres cf 


tangled cotton is The Dictaphone for promptly reaching 
customers, or branch mills, oficesand selling agents by mail. 





It’s at your elbow—always ready. If you're caught 
with a lot of “sudden emergency” dictation after hours, 
you can use The Dictaphone in the quiet of your office 
after everybody else has gone, or in the comfort of your home 

Because The Dictaphone is such a convenience and time-saver, 
a continually increasing volume of correspondence in the cotton industry 
is dictated to it every day. 
15-Minute Demonstration 






Phone or write The Dictaphone Branch Office nearest you 
for a demonstration in your office, on your work. It will tak 






only fifteen minutes. 





ZZ 


DIC TAPAVN: 


Registered in the U. S. and Forei— Countries 
lw 


Dept. !37-D, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Branches Everywhere - Wri «6 os 
nes oh os ag re eorer fsarsear a Man at the Desk 


“The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 
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Saves Time and Money 
in Hauling Textiles 


IX years’ experience with White performance has 

convinced the James N. Williamson Sons Company, 
of Burlington, N. C., that an investment in a White 
Truck brings a high return. 

This company purchased a 3-ton White in 1913 and 
has been using it ever since to haul merchandise from 
its mills to the railroad, seven miles distant. This work 
was formerly done with teams and the truck has effected 
a valuable saving in time and money. 

It is a significant fact that owners who began using 
White Trucks six, seven and eight years ago, are their 
most enthusiastic owners today. Confidence in the 
White increases with each year of experience. 


@e 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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Cailiad Muunded 
With Pull Cord 


For Four-Frame-Drive Motors - 


It is the positive action of contacts—the fact that they 
cannot be “‘teased,”’ or retarded after they have started to 
act, that permits the safe and satisfactory operation of 


the 
TYPE 816 QUICK MAKE AND 
BREAK STARTING SWITCH 


by pull cord from the ceiling. 

And in addition, the saving in wire and conduit by 
placing the switch near the motor is also an important 
feature. 


THE EASIEST TO INSTALL 


The Westinghouse Type 816 Starting Switch is the 
easiest and cheapest to install, because standard conduit 
and conduit fittings are used on all sizes. 


Line wires and motor 

wires may enter through 

R one conduit from above, 

: : 1) Ee : or motor wires may enter 

+ oe : through a separate conduit 
” Well "Maccuted zy: i: *feom below. 
DS tandard Single Condurt | ee 

; Connections may be 

Connection bs ; made from either the back 

3Wire - 3 Phase ; or the top of the switch. 


F | as watch . | Westinghouse Electric & 


ee ammeaele een tn Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Chaining the Power tothe Lineshaft 


[N no industry is the steady, uniform application 
of power to lineshafting and driven machines 
reflected in the quality of the product to a greater 
extent than in the textile field. 

Slipping leather belts resulting in a jerky, intermit- 
tant “flow” of power to machines is bound to result in 
an inferior product and a costly waste of power. 

Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives chain the power to the 
driven shafting or machines. There is no slippage. The 
“flow” of power is always uniform. The product is bet- 
tered and power costs are reduced. Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drives have proven themselves 98.2% efficient on 
actual tests. They are “flexible as a belt, positive as a 
gear, more efficient than either”. 


Our Textile Drive Book No. 258 giving details and show- 
ing many installations will be gladly mailed on request. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY os 
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Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives 
operating line shafts to spinning 
frames in plant of Wilkes-Barre 
Silk Co. at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 























PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York 299 Broadway Minneapolis ‘ 418 S. Third St. 
Boston . ‘ 49 Federa| St ansas City, Mo 306 Elmburst Bi . 
Pittsburgh 1601 Park Bldg Seattle " 576 First Ave. 5. 
— St. Louis Cent. Nat’! ok Bide Portland, Ore. First and Sterk Sts. ; 
Buffalo 547 Ellicott Squa San Francisco ‘ Market St. 
ilkes-Barre 2d Nat’! £ ld Los Angeles . 163 N.Los Angeles St. } 
Cleveland loronto, Can. Canadian Link-Belt Go. Led. 
troit 782 Dime Bank Bldg. Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. Boston Bldg me 





Denver, 
F. Weh'e, Starks Bide 
>. O. Hina, Hibernia Bk Bias: 


Louisville, Ky. 
c 
J. 8. Cothran, Com’! Bank Bi: 










ew Orleans, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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We Also Make 


OElevators and Conveyors 
OLink-Belt and Sprockets 
OSilent Chain Drives 
OTruck and TractorChains 
OElectric Hoists 

O) Locomotive Cranes 

O) Wagon Loaders 

OCoal and Ashes Systems 


Write for Catal 
fink. 











LINK-BELT 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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A Mark | 


of Service 


A man with belt trouble on his mind 

sought advice. His friend took him out into 

the shop where his men were putting on a new 

belt, and pointed to the name ‘‘Cocheco.’’ 

‘‘There’s another ‘Cocheco’ over there,’’ he said, 

‘‘that has been in use over twenty years, and that’s 

my answer to your question.’’ That’s ‘‘Cocheco”’ ser- 

vice, guaranteed by ‘‘Cocheco’’ quality. Made from cen- 
ters of heavy butts, pure oak tanned. No belting sold closer 
to cost—none more economical to use. Write for more details. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Dover, New Hampshire 





BOSTON, MASS., 157 Summer St. NEW YORK, N. Y., 71-73 Murray St. CHICAGO, ILL., 14-16 N. Franklin St. 
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Three belts had been devoured in twelve months by a 


certain motor drive in the Warren Manufacturing Com- 
pany's Warren, N. J., plant. All were large belts. Some 
were expensive belts. Together the three loaded that 
drive with a pretty figure of operating costs. While the 
third belt was petering out, a G. T. M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man—called. It was our Mr. Ford. ' 


They looked at his card, asked him in, listened a while, 


and asked the price of a belt for that motor drive. The 
G. T. M. didn’t even take time to ask the width of the 
belt —he just said that he didn’t know the price. Before 
they could ask him what kind of salesman he was, he 
told them about the Goodyear plan of selling belts—of 
thoroughly studying conditions and then prescribing tae 
belt that would meet those conditions most efficiently 
and economically. They thought of three belts of the 
past twelve months and reasoned that they had nothing 


to lose by trying the plan. 


He studied that drive. It was a hard one. The speed was 


close to a mile a minute—and when the motor was not 
used as an auxiliary for driving seven beaters, it was 
reversed and used as a generator. The centers were 
short. There were a number of other peculiar condi- 
tions — but after the G. T. M. got through studying them 
he knew just what to do— he had seen some drives very 
like it and had tried out his prescription. 


OUTLINE OF MOTOR AND GENERATOR DRIVE 


Specified BLUE STREAK 
oe) 


- 6Ply 


jalealce)alel ce GN amiaielie| a Bali — 


Warren, N.J,M Warren Mtg. C 





a belt of only six plies—although many a power engi- 
neer would have said that more were necessary. But he 
knew the proved strength of every Blue Streak ply —a 
brute strength as remarkable as its pulley hugging grip. 
So he prescribed a twenty-eight inch six-ply Blue 
Streak— made endless. Although he had had great 
success with special fasteners of various types to fit cer- 
tain conditions, he knew that the best of fasteners were 
hopeless here—so it was a Blue Streak made endless. 


That belt was applied in November, 1916. Its cost was 


less than that of one of the three belts that had been so 
disappointing, and yet that Blue Streak lasted longer 
than the three together. That synchronous drive doesn’t 
pile up any more undue costs for the seven beaters it 
serves, doesn't cause interruptions nor lowered efficiency 
any more. 


If you have a belt-devouring drive that is eating too many 


dollars, ask a G.T.M. to call. He'll do it without charge 
when he is in your vicinity. There are many of them— 
all trained in the Goodyear Technical School—all with 
experience in plants similar to yours—all selling belts 
to meet conditions and not as a hardware store sells 
nails. The G. T. M.'s services are free simply because 
the savings they effect for purchasers are so considerable 
that a gratifying volume of business from the plants 
served is certain to come to us within a few years. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY: AKRON, OHIO 


HOSE-VALVES 





1919. 


Making One Belt—and the G.T.M.—Do the Work of Three 


After allowing for special circumstances he prescribed 
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Better and 
Less Costly 
Lubrication 


For 


Comb Boxes 





NON-FLUID OIL does not drip onto floors, nor spatter on 


card clothing and drawing cans. Lasts 6 to 8 times as long as oil. 






REGISTERED IN 


OIL 


PATENT OFFICE. 






TRADE MARX 


NON: 


UNITED STATES 


lla 
NY 
——, 


N 
?. 





| 
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B HIS is an ideal place to test the superiority of NON-FLUID 


OIL over common oil. 


One filling of NON-FLUID OIL lasts 6 to 8 weeks in comb 


boxes against 1 week for oil. 

This means a saving of lubricant as well as a saving in the labor 
of oiling. 

NON-FLUID OIL is also most effective in lubricating cylinder 


bearings, and licker-in bearings of cards. 


Write now for testing samples. Mention 
whether your cards are old or new model 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Company 


165 Broadway, New York 


Branches: Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Lewis W. Thomason, District Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cut Operating Waste 


In meeting the keen, “after-war” 
competition, manufacturers will find 
their profits depending largely on the 
elimination of all needless operating 
waste. Air resistance and belt slip 
are responsible for power losses and 
coal waste that run into large figures. 


The only honest tests to show how 
pulley faces hold belts are those made 
under working conditions by trained 
observers with reputations to lose. 


Tests under working conditions 
have shown that the American Steel 
Split Pulley will transmit more power 
with less waste than any other pulley 
on the market. 


They are correctly designed for 
maximum strength and light weight. 
They are recommended for rim speeds 
up to 6,000 feet per minute and guar- 
anteed as to material and workman- 
ship. 

National distribution through sup- 
plv houses from parent stocks in large 
cities. a 


















Write for 37 page book. 
‘‘Getting Maximum Pulley Effi- 
ciency’’ which tells how to 
eliminate pulley waste. 


The American Pulley Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








MEF ICA 


PULLEYS 
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LEATHER 
BELTING 


carries the load year after year:| 


That's the big thing about ‘‘Turtle’’ that distinguishes it from ordinary 
belts—its year-after-year serviceability. 


Buying ‘‘Turtle’’ is simply investing money in power transmission economy 
—putting capital where it returns big dividends in the way of uninter- 
rupted service, freedom from break-down losses, and assurance of max- 
imum production per man-hour and per machine-hour. 


Waterproof, oilproof, fumeproof, is ‘*Turtle’’—besides being as nearly 
timeproof as any belt can be made. 


Money invested in ‘*Turtle’’ Leather Belting now will be earning dividends 
when the great war is but a memory. 


The more-than-80-years record of the House of Ladew—its reputation— 
its unequaled experience—safeguard every investment in ‘‘Turtle’’ 
Timeproof Leather Belting. 


There are many excuses, but no good reasons, for NOT using 
“Turtle” — the waterproof, oilproof, timeproof leather belting 
with a record of 59 years of power-saving, money-making service. 


Epw.R.L AD EW Co. ne. 


GLEN COVE.NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
Since 1835 


Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities of the World Carry Complete Stocks. 
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Your dealer can supply stock 
products for immediate delivery and 
Textile Mills were among the first industries to ree- EYSTONE 
ognize the peculiar adaptability to their needs of Dodge 
Rope Drives, Dodge Friction Clutches, Dodge Iron Cen- ,,oaucts are all made by Dodge 
ter Wood Rim Pulleys and the general Dodge line The same high standard for all thrée 


—— eth Galt Labeloat — lines; the same interchangeability exists 
pe ; . mbricating _ . : " > ° 
poy ae StEite? The success of these pioneer users gained for us a remark- between them. The three trade marks 


Bearing 

. able following in the textile field. are your insurance against difficult as- 
. ‘ . sembly and your assurance of Dodge 
For many years, the question of transmission equipment for gtandardized Service. 


textile mills has been answered beyond dispute by Dodge. 
We are proud of the mills we have equipped—proud of the Dodge Branch Warehouses 


effective work Dodge machinery is doing in those mills. Philadelphia 315 Arch St: 


Our wide experience in designing and building machinery C™cimnati 118 W. Third St. 
New York 21 Mutray St. 


for these mills places us in a position to give you practical ad- ; 

" , : ’ . Chicago 208 8. Clinton St. 
vice in regard to your transmission problems. The wide range Saute 408 N. Fourth 8t 
of appliances available guarantees that our advice will be with- })..,., 137 Purchase St. 
out prejudice either for or against any type of machinery. Atlanta 20 S. Forsyth St 
. : : ritts 237 Sec i A 

Consult Dodge before you replace any transmission equip- P'¥rs® ee ae 
nt i , » fact , Minneapolis 100 N. Third St. 
ment in your factory. Dallas Gt. Southern Life Bldg 


Providence 171 Pine St 


Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. =" ae 


Dodge ‘‘Independence’’ Split Wood . ° . 
Falter ail Gatesdbenneabie Distributors of the Products of the Dodge Manufacturing Co. 


Bushing, General Offices and Works: Mishawaka, Indiana 


: “6 , . Be sure you-have a copy of the new 
. . , . Dodge Standard’’ Split Pulley poadge catalog: also be sure you receive 
Oneida Steel Split Pulley. ‘*Keystone’’ Steel Split Pulley. with Interchangeable Bushing. und read ‘The Dodge Idea’’ each month. 
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Size Box Automatic 
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The large picture shows one-half of the slasher-room, 












. < aA 
Seam 
ss535882 38 illustrating five of the slashers at the Naumkeag Steam 





Cotton Co., Mills. The insert at the top illustrates the size 
box at the far end of the large picture, slightly enlarged, also 
the “TAG” Automatic Controller and Recorder. 





The graphic story given by the above chart was made) if 

while the recording thermometer dial was obscured from {== Summarizes the day’s work, 

the tender’s scrutiny by making the glass front ~paque. | 

Betw 7:15 and 7:45 the size vox was being pre: (——) . 

ome : . — ? t ) Shows time required for preparing warp. 

Between 7:45 and 11:30 the ‘‘PAG~ Controller was in| — {ncreas:ng strength, decreases treakage, therevy im- 
service. Note how closely the temperature was held to proving production. 

200° F. 


Intermission from 12 to 1 


Between 1:30 and 3:15 the tender attempted to maintain neertain production, poor weaving, soft warp. loss 
195° by hand regulation without consulting a thermo- >==<of time, increase of broken ends and poor penetra- 
meter. tion resulting. 


Waste of steam, thinned out size—destroyed starch 


grain occurred. With excess steam anyone can keep 
size at 212°, BUT causing hard warp. 


“TAG” Size Box Automatic 
Temperature Controllers 


From 3:15 to 5 tne tender was instructed to permit ah $—— 
excess amount of steam to ensure a boiling temperature. l 


Increase the strength of yarn. 
Increase the weight of the yarn. 
Increase production. 

Conserves the fuel supply. 


decrease number of broken ends. 
decrease labor cost. 

decrease size cost. 

decrease steam cost. 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
C-387 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 
UPON REQUEST. 


Reo] Lerao]ter-<u) treo) tereu}ecreo]tereo] terran] ter-<u] ehr-ev]Uereu) eer-au|ereu]Uereo] reo] Kreg) 


TEMPERATURE ENGINEERS 


UE 
.CO. 
18-88 Thirty Third St. Brooklyn. NY. 
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Adjustable 
with 


Dodge 
Ty pe) 


Hanger 
Self-Lubricating 


Bearing 


Dodge ‘‘Independe 
Pulley with 


nce’’ 
Interchangeable 


Bushing. 


Oneida Steel 


Split 


Drop 


Split Wood 


Pulley. 


COTTON 


Your dealer can supply stock 


products for immediate delivery 


Textile Mills were among the first industries to ree- 
ognize the peculiar adaptability to their needs of Dodge 
Rope Drives, Dodge Friction Clutches, Dodge Iron Cen- 
ter Wood Rim Pulleys and the general Dodge line 


The success of these pioneer users gained for us a remark- 
able following in the textile field. 

For many years, the question of transmission equipment for 
textile mills has been answered beyond dispute by Dodge. 


We are proud of the mills we have equipped—proud of the 
effective work Dodge machinery is doing in those mills. 


Our wide experience in designing and building machinery 
for these mills places us in a position to give you practical ad- 
vice in regard to your transmission problems. The wide range 
of appliances available guarantees that our advice will be with- 
out prejudice either for or against any type of machinery. 


Consult Dodge before you replace any transmission equip- 
ment in your factory. 


Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 


Distributors of the Products of the Dodge Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices and Works: Mishawaka, Indiana 


Dodge ‘‘Standard’’ Split Pulley 


‘*Keystone’’ Steel Split Pulley. with Interchangeable Bushing. 
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by Dodge 


all 
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The same 
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difficult as- 
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Standardized 


Dodge Branch Warehouses 


st. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


315 Arch 
118 W. Third 
21 Mutray 
208 8. 
408 N. 


Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 
New York 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Boston 137 
Atlanta 20 S. Forsyth St 
Pittsburgh 237 Second Ave. 
Minneapolis 100 N. Third St 
Dallas Southern Life Bldg 
Providence 171 Pine St 
Seattle First Ave., So. 
Newark 281 Market St. 


Clinton 
Fourth 


Purchase 


Gt 


522 


522 


you.have a copy of the new 
also be sure you receive 
each month. 


Be sure 
Dodge catalog; 
und read ‘The Dodge Idea’’ 
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The large picture shows one-half of the slasher-room, 





illustrating five of the slashers at the Naumkeag Steam 





Cotton Co., Mills. The insert at the top illustrates the size 





box at the far end of the large picture, slightly enlarged, also 
the “TAG” Automatic Controller and Recorder. 















The graphie story given by the above chart was made} f 























while the recording thermometer dial was obscured from / Summarizes the day’s work, 
AS the tender’s scrutiny by making the glass front ~paque. 
| 
iz Between 7:15 and 7:45 the size pox was being pre- | | Shows time required for preparing warp. 
G pared, ? 
D4 Between 7:45 and 11:30 the ‘PAG’ Controller was in| ___ J {nereasing strength, decreases treakage, therevy im- 
T service. Note how closely the temperature was held tof proving production. 
200° F. 
LG Intermission from 12 to 1 
Between 1:30 and 3:15 the tender attempted to maintain neertain production, poor weaving, soft warp. loss 
195° by hand regulation without consulting a thermo- p>==<of time, increase of broken ends and poor penetra- 
is meter. J tion resulting. 


‘ . wail Waste of steam, thinned out size—destroyed starch 
. . t “t t > t D — ’ 
From 3:15 to 5 the tender was ins ruc ed © permit a ba grain occurred. With exc ate yone can keep 
excess amount of steam to ensure a boiling temperature. size at 212°, BUT causing hard warp. 


“TAG” Size Box Automatic 
Temperature Controllers 


Increase the strength of yarn. 
Increase the weight of the yarn. 
Increase production. 

Conserves the fuel supply. 


decrease number of broken ends. 
decrease labor cost. 

decrease size cost. 

decrease steam cost. 











WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
C-387 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 
UPON REQUEST. 


Reo] Ugreo]ter<o]tereujigrea]egreo]tereu]teren|ter-au] Ler ao] ecto] ecr-ao) crew) eereo) reo] Kreg) 






TEMPERATURE ENGINEERS 
18-88 Thirty Third St. Brooklyn. NY. 
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FUEL ECONOMIZERS 


SAVE 


Fuel, Wear on Boilers, and Cost 
of Operating, which means more 


MONEY 


In your Net Profit account. 
Let us send you our Catalog 


NOW 


Describing the simplicity of the 
apparatus. Ask for No. 223. 


eee ee 
*. 


Engineering Staff, backed by sixty 
years of manufacturing experience is 
at your call. Our Department for 


SERVICE 


assures you complete and lasting 


SATISFACTION. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Do Away With the Habit 


“Come-and-go-as-you-please’”. 


Cyclone Fence gives you cumplete control of your Cyclone Fence is “Preventive Insurance’’—an in- 
factory grounds—enables you to bar out all unde- vestment that pays big dividends by stopping losses 
sirables—makes all territory within the enclosure a of supplies, raw materials, machinery parts, ete.—the 
“Safety Zone’—promotes greater efficiency of work- watchman’s efficient helper. Saves its cost every year 


men. in watchmen’s wages. 


lone 


Property Protection Fencing 


Substitutes mechanical certainty and precision for human fallibility. A continuous wall of woven steel, nen- 
climbable, shock and strain-resisting. 
Stands guard on every foot of your factory premises, day and night—relieves you of anxiety for the sutety of 
your property. 
Our expert engineers will be pleased to offer suggestions, plans and sketches for your approval, 
in which your particular needs are served, most efficiently and economically. . 
For vrompt action, phone, wire or write. Main Offices 
at Waukegan, Illinois, or Branch Offices nearest you. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Branches: Chicago, Detroit, New York City, Phiadelphia, 
Oakland, Calif., Portland, Ore., San Francisco. 


fa 





What Page Protection Means to You 


The use of Page wire fabrics in and around in- 
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& 


dustrial plants is increasing with remarkable strides. 

A protective fencing.of Page Wire-Link fabric 
has proven, for hundreds of concerns, one of the most 
profitable of investments. The heavy loss from the 
petty pilfering of coal, metals and small parts is only 
realized when the saving is noted. a 


PAGE | 


WIRE-LINK 


But it is not alone in exterior fenc- 
ing that Page Wire-link fabric has 
proven its worth. 

It provides the ideal interior parti- 
tion, Unauthorized intruders are 
kept out, but neither the light nor the 
vision is obstructed. Readily adjust- 
able to any size, it makes a perfect 
machinery or window guard. 


Write Our Engineering Department at Adrian 

We shall be glad without obligation 
on your part, to make a special study 
of your plant and advise you where 
Page products will save you money or 
make for greater efficiency. 

Any Page product can, if specified, 
be made from billets of Armco (Ameri- 
can Ingot) iron, furnished for the ex- 
clusive use of our wire mills by the 
American Rolling Mill Company of 
Middletown, Ohio. 


FABRIC 


OTHER PAGE 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Special Analysis Wire 

Armco Iron Welding Wire 

Galvanized Wire 

Wire Mill Products 

Woven Wire Farm Fence 

Wire Lawn Fence 

Ornamental Iron Fence 

Architectural Iron 

“Copperweld”—Copper Clad 
Steel Wire 

Armco Iron Magnet Core Wire 

Spxing Wire 

Rove Wire 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Formerly Page Woven Wire Fence Company 
Established 1883 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
BRANCHES: New York, 30 Church Street 
Detroit, 660 W. Fort Street. 


Factories 
Pitts’ urgh, 644 Union Arcade. 
Chicago, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


MONESSEN, PENNA. 
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The Price You Pay 


The initial expenditure per house for painting varies ac- 
cording to cost and quality of materials. 

The labor charge for application changes but little. 

But—the expenditure per year, over a certain period— 
the ultimate cost for maintenance and protection of your 
houses, is dependent so much upon quality of paint used. 


Use 


Degraco House Paints 
For 
LONG SERVICE 
ADEQUATE PROTECTION 
LOW YEARLY PAINT COSTS 


Service records in the textile field have proven their 
worth—their use is the best investment in the long run. 
Write for our complete color book. 


DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 


Makers of 


Paints in all Colors for all Purposes 
107 TWELFTH STREET, DETROIT, U.S. A, 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


RACO | 


HOUSE PAINTS 
















Special Paints for Special Purposes 
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Does the need of rapid erection compel you to order a “ready-made” building instead of 
} one designed for your particular business? 

The monitor can have Pond Continuous Sash, nevertheless, if you will specify it when 

ordering the building. 

Pond Continuous Sash is furnished from stock. You don’t have to sacrifice erection time 

now for the sake of satisfactory service later. 


Ponda 


CONTINUOUS SASH 


PATENTEO 
WEATHER-PROOF WHEN OPEN 





is the most satisfactory sash for monitors of all types: 


1. It is rain-proof when open, at top, bottom 3. It is operated in long runs with the least 
and ends, and at the joints connecting its 20- effort of any top-hung sash. This means least 
foot units. trouble to ventilate a given floor area, and 
2. It is built up of heavy members, oxy-acety- larger effective ventilating openings. If de- 
lene welded together, and is far more substan- sired, lines hundreds of feet long may be oper- 


ated by electric motors. 





tial and durable than ordinary sash. 





Write for booklets, “Air, Light and Efficiency” and “Air and Light in 
Foundries and Forge Shops,” telling how we have helped many users 
of Pond Continuous Sash and other Lupton Products to get maximum 
results from their investment. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Amber St. & Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of modern equipment for 
daylighting and natural ventilation 


Canadian Mfrs: The 
A. B. Ormsby Co., 
Ltd.. Toronto. 
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BOWL INSTALLATION 















How Kaustine 


Toilets Operate 


Sewage falls directly 
into special “Armco” 
iron tank where com- 
plete chemical dis- 
integration and dis- 
infection immediately 
occur. Bowl and 
drop tube are thor- 
oughly. aerated by 
fresh air which is 
continually sucked 
through vent flue. 
The System is odor- 
less and sanitary P 
every respect. 





















A.M. Whelpley, Sales Manager, 428 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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JE Curtis 
Leather Co., 
Ludlow, Pa. 








Shops equipped with 
AKaustine To/lets. 


Will Be Installed Throughout a Large 
Part of the Cotton District This Year 


Health and living conditions will be improved in many more of the mill 
towns during the coming season. 


So many mill owners have installed the Kaustine System in their mills and 
home colonies that the demand for more installations justifies an elaboration of 
our plan of distribution. 


And we are ready now to prove to cotton men the value of Kaustine Waterless 
Toilets, and to satisfy the growing demand for them. 


And We Can Prove the Economy of the 
Kaastine System 


No matter what the size of building or where located—or even if supposedly 
good water and sewerage connections are now available—we can show you 
how to secure even better sanitary conditions and to save money and time by 
installing a Kaustine System. 


Kaustine Toilets afford every convenience of the city water closet, yet re- 
quire neither water nor sewer connection. They are complete and scientific 
in every respect, They are adaptable to any type of building and may be 
had in single or multiple units. 


You take no chances with a Kaustine installation. We guarantee the results 
and the service—and this guarantee is backed by a nation-wide organization and 
ample capital. There are now over 40,000 Kaustine Systems in operation and 
they are endorsed by health and labor authorities as efficient, sanitary sewage 
disposal. 


Write to Our Engineers for Plans for Your Needs 


We are in position to supply complete satisfactory sewage disposal systems 
for from one to one thousand or more homes. We invite you to consult with 
our engineers. They have successfully planned systems for industrial villages 
and manufacturing plants throughout the country. We handle the job from 
beginning to end and guarantee results—or will work with any contractor. 


KAUSTINE CO., Inc. 
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Off For Government 
Service 


On January 1, 1917, or 


thereabouts, Mr. Small Tur- 
bine packed his old kit bag. 


Uncle Sam needed him. It 
was about this time that one 
of our salesmen telephoned 
for our best shipment on a 
25 kw.  turbine-generator. 
Much to his despair, he was 
given sixteen months ship- 
_ ment, and we listened to this 
tale of woe: “If you can’t do 
better than that, you might 
as well close up op; and no 
matter how good our “darned” 
old turbine is, the customer 
wants it during the present 
century.” 
But of course Uncle}Sam had 
to be satisfied first. 


Back Again 


On January 2, 1919, there came a 
loud rap on the office door—in stepped 
Mr. Small Turbine. He expressed the regret that he 
had had to be away so long, saying that Uncle Sam 
had had his exclusive service for two long years, but 
that he was with us again for an indefinite period. 


Mr. Small Turbine Is Ready to _ Serve tou 


—And To Serve You Better EEG ry 
Than Ever Before—— |; ’ = 


Let us know your need in the Small Tur- 
bine line. We are prepared to give you early 
shipment on any size in our complete line. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburg, Pa. 


‘Westinghouse 
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Louder and More Distinctive— 


Quicker to Reach and Easier to Operate— 


More Economical to Maintain 


When lives and property depend upon quick response how can 
you afford to use any other signaling, device than 


The Federal Electric Siren 


The Federal is the truly 100% alarm. Its unmistakable shriek, 
rising, clear and sharp above the din of looms and spindles, spells 
safety for your employees and property. That weird, penetrating, 
shriek reaches every one asleep or awake for miles around. 
Type “B” serves as well for starting, and quitting signal. Other 
sizes for all purposes. Always ready for instant action at the 
touch of the button. As many switches as desired, placed any- 
where. Only maintenance expense $2.00 a year for current. 


Send coupon today for full particulars 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 


SIREN DEPARTMENT 
Lake and Desplaines Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


Branches in all Large Cities 
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If the Lighting of Your Mill 


is so inadequate that the operatives cannot see their work without great 
effort, it is almost certain that your percentage of “seconds” and spoilage 
is larger than it should be. Production, also, is being retarded. This 
means that your cost of production is higher than it need be. 

There is no better time than now for plant betterment. Hundreds of 
mills have taken advantage of our services in improving their lighting, and 
are now reaping the benefits. 

May we have one of our illuminating engineers look over your light- 

For Automobile Lighting ing and make a report on what is required to put your lighting on a paying 
WESTINGHOUSE basis? This involves no obligation. 


senasont EDA In any event, send for our book “Modern Methods in Textile Mills.” 
LAMPS It contains many valuable suggestions. 


THEY ARE OF THE SAME HIGH 


WESTINGHOUSE Westinghouse Lamp Company 
165 Broadway, New York 
Sales Offices and Warehouses Throughout the Country. 
For Canada—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. GUARANTEED BY THE NAME 


WESTINGHOUSE 
_MAZDA LAMPS 
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For Thirty Years “‘Union” 
Fuses have been safeguarding 
important electrical equipment 


(—— 


— = % 

= 7% 
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For THIRTY YEARS we have devoted our time, 
thought and efforts to the manufacture of ““UNION” Fuses. 


For THIRTY YEARS electrical engineers have known that 
the trade mark ‘‘UNION”’ on a fuse stands for absolute dependability, 
absolute safety, longest service and lowest maintenance cost. 


In fuses as in other manufactured 
articles, time and thought produce 
improvements. The present day de- 
vices contain the good points which 
have survived the past, together with 
the latest developments. This is 
why “‘UNION” Renewable Fuses 
have a logical claim to superiority 
over older designs of renewable fuses. 
They include the latest, yet have 
thirty years of fuse lc 
and study of fuse requirements back 
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of them. The design is superior, 
both electrically and mechanically. 


The “‘UNION” Renewable 
Fuse is a 100%-PLUS Fuse. It 
will decrease your present fuse main- 
tenance cost as compared with the 
use of any other renewable fuse on 
the market. 


Be sure that the trade mark 
““UNION” isonevery fuse you buy. 


It means maximum service at minimum cost. 


Sold by electrical supply dealers everywhere 


Chicago Fuse Mfg Co. 
Renewable and Non-Renewable Fuses @ 
vi Chicago New York NY 
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"Service to Lamps” 


IVAN 


SHADES~REE 


the Difference in Output 


Scarcely any factory production manager will today at- 
tempt to deny that lighting has become a very real factor in 
producing goods at lowest cost. 


The question however is not merely one of how much light 
you have. Ina very real sense it is one of what kind of lighting 
you get—in other words, of properly selecting and using your 
reflecting equipment. 


The Ivanhoe-Regent Works makes both steel reflectors 
and lighting glassware, but our interest by no means ends with 
the selling of steel and glass. We are glad to render lighting 
engineering service of the most practical sort, to the end that 
you may secure the kind of illumination which will stimulate 
your production and lower your costs. 


In view of the competitive conditions expected during the 
next several years, we believe this important matter deserves 
the immediate attention of your higher executives. May we 
have the pleasure of serving you? 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS 
of General Electric Company 


Cleveland, O. 
“Ivanhoe’’ Steel Reflectors and Illuminating Glassware. 
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These Advantages of Electric Power 
Should Be Carefully Considered 


In the spinning room as well as throughout the mill, electric power applied 
by G-E Motors has the great advantage of favoring ideal operating conditions. 
These conditions permit greatly increased production and better quality at 
lowest power cost. 

The lessened liability of serious shutdowns is a most important considera- 
tion; but the freedom in building and machinery arrangement; the better 
natural lighting; the greater cleanliness due to absence of dust, oil drip and 
fly from belts and overhead shafting, as well as the greatly reduced main- 
tenance, all appeal to the user. 

Power often wasted is saved by the high efficiency of the 
motors ag well as the elimination of shafting and belting. 
With this drive it is easy to measure quickly and accurately 
the power consumed by any machine without even shutting 
it down and so detect and stop waste. 


Our experience in the specialized field of 
textile mill power is at your disposal. 
Principal Office : Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mill Power Dept. Boston, Mass. 


44-6 
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Straight Floer Sweep 


FELCO FLOOR 
SWEEPS 


are made to last. Your broom expense will be 
practically eliminated, for Felco Sweeps outwear 
a dozen brooms. 

Made in any width for any purpose. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


D. D. Felton Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


S. A. Felton & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Manufacturers and Repairers of all Kinds of Brushes 





P. B. McMANUS, 
President and Treasurer. 


Right From the Start 


The foundation of a 
Shambow Shuttle is a Billet 
of Selected clear Wood. 


This is the substantial 
base upon which we apply 
shuttle-making principles 
calculated to produce an 
implement for promoting 
best results in weaving 
throughout its long lease of 


life. 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


E. J. MeGAUGHEY, 
Vice President and Manager 


Home Bleach & Dye Works 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of 


Cotton Yarns—in Skein and Warp 
Daily Capacity 50,000 Lbs. 


Facilities for Winding Cotton Yarns on Paper Cop Tubes for the 
Shuttle, also on Beams, Cones, Parallel Tubes and Jack Spools. 


Office and Works at Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Suvscription price, $1.00 per year; 
Entered at the Dalton, Ga., postoffice as second-class 


$2.00 a year. 
matter. 


Contributions to the columns of Cotton are solicited and paid for 
The names of contributors need not necessarily be 
used, but must accompany all manuscripts. 


after publication. 


Volume 83. 





THE GREENVILLE EXPO- 
SITION. 
The directors of the South- 


ern Textile Exposition Ine.. 


decided to 

Southern Textile 
this year May 5-10 at Green- 
ville. In the words of a fa- 
mous Secretary of the Treas- 
ury they felt that “the way 
to resume was to resume.” 

The cotton manufacturing 
industry was passing through 
a period of transition from 
war work and war conditions 
to peace work and peace con- 
ditions. There was naturally 
a hesitation and a slacking 
of orders and a period of un- 
certainty, 

The foundation of business 
for the textile industry was 
sound and resumption of the 
rush of business was simply 
a matter of a short time. In 
the meantime the mills for 
the first time in over four 
years had an opportunity to 
take stock of mill conditions 
and to make such repairs and 
alterations as had been de- 
layed in order to produce 
goods at maximum speed. 

The slackness of the mar- 
ket is already disappearing 
and dealing in cotton textiles 
is steadily improving. Now 
is the time for manufacturers 
and dealers in mill machinery 
and, supplies to make their 
drive for mill business. 


have have the 


Exposition 





As concrete evidence of 
what Englishmen were think- 
ing of the work being done in 
Europe we quote from a re- 
cent letter from Mr. Robert 
Bridge. managing director of 
the David Bridge & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, England. 

“T eannot close this letter 
without appreciating the help 
your noble and gallant sol- 
diers are rendering the Allied 
Cause of Liberty and Free- 
dom at the present moment. 
The great offensive of Foch’s 
Started, as yau already know, 
with the aid of your Ameri- 
can Boys, and they stood the 
test better than the Germans 
expected. Now there is no 
fear of the result.” 
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SETTING A GOOD EXAM- 
PLE. 

You will pardon calling at- 
tention to a specific company 
in this page, but the example 
set is so worthy of exempli- 
fication that we are warrant- 
ed in doing so. 

The DuPont Company has 
been built to its present enor- 
nous proportions on the man- 
ufacture of explosives. With 
the coming of the war the de- 
mand for this material in- 
creased almost beyond limit. 
Orders forced the enlarge- 
ment of all operations. Ca- 
pacity was forced, new works 
constructed with all possible 
speed. Demand was ahead of 
supply. 

In the face of these condi- 
tions, the Company did not 
curtail its publicity. It ex- 
tended it. It extended and 
increased the lines being pro- 
duced. 

Recently “ame the  an- 
nouncement that the plans for 
publicity for 1919 called for 
double the expenditure of 
1918. Think of it! Doubling 
publicity investment in the 
face of a demand that could 
hardly be met. Why was 
this done? 

The Answer was: We want 
to be prepared for after the 
war conditions. We want our 
name known and known fa- 
vorably for the fight for busi- 
ness that is to come in the 
period of readjustment. 

Corton offers every -manu- 
facturer and dealer in mate- 
rial used and consumed in 
the cotton textile field the op- 
portunity to prepare for the 
future if demand now exceeds 
supply. If there is room for 
more business at present Cor- 
TONS service’ can help here 


n'so. 








A superintendent changed 
his position. He writes “Be 
sure to get my new address 
correct as I want Corton... I 
think it is the best paper that 
I receive.” 





Give Greenville and the 
Southern Textile Exposition 
due consideration. The mills 
are showing a most active in- 
terest. 
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Boiler Tube Caps Kept in Prime 
Condition 


The way to do it is to smear them with Dixon’s 
Graphite Pipe Joint Compound before replacing. This 
compound never “sets” vor hardens like cement... The 
caps can be removed and replaced whenever desired, 
without the slightest trouble, It will never be necessary 
to regrind them to get a steam-tight fit with the seats. 

Dixon's Graphite Pipe Joint Compound is equally 
valuable for all threaded or flanged joints, for bolts and 
nuts of all kinds, metal gaskets, ete. 

It makes the tightest joints, prevents rust and cor- 
rosion and does not get hard or brittle 

For more complete information write for Booklet 
No. 34-D. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO 


OK 


Established 1827. 


~ JORDAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOBBIN MAKERS 
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SETTEES 


AND SWINGS FOR 
PLAYGROUNDS and PARKS 


LOW PRICES QUICK SHIPMENTS 


We also manufacture Wire and Iron Window Guards, 


Stall Guards, Hay Racks, Oat Mangers, Etc. 


DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
p> serene KY. 


HARNESSES 


We allow no harness to leave 
our factory without critical 
inspection before shipping. 
Every harness which is not 
up to our required standard 
is thrown out so that you 
receive only harnesses which 
are as good as the best mate- 
rials and the most careful 
workmanship can make them. 
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Training Children For Textile Work. 


The technical training of juvenile employees was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of British textile manufacturers. 
It is also a subject of timely interest on this side of the 
water. While cotton manufacturers would not care to em- 
ploy children under the age set by law even if there was no 
law, still it is upon these young people that the mills must 
depend for their future supply of operatives. 


No doubt Britain has her own troubles along these lines, 
hut in America there seems to be one practical relief, that 
is the co-operation of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education under the Smith-Hughes Act. Active support 
by the mill managers in the promotion of day schools in 
which the art of textile manufacturing is subdivided into 
various operations and the pupils suitably instructed there- 
in, as a part of, their regular educational work, seems to 
the only practical answer. 

This proposition would seem to be entirely free from 
any antagonism on the part of the National Child Labor 
Committee or any similar body of enthusiasts, and it would 
give the mill people an opportunity to 
prepare a group of trained workers with which to keep 
the mills in operation. One thing is certain, such a group 
of trained workers must be had, and in some operations 
the youthful student becomes much more proficient as a 
learner than a person who attempts the same work after 
age thas stiffened the fingers and dimmed the sight. 


at the same time 


Health Insurance. 


The advantage of healthy workers in industry is being 
demonstrated: more and more as time passes. Not only 
is the subject attracting legislative attention, but the in- 
dividual employer in many cases, is attacking the prob- 
lem in a very intelligent way. In the cities and larger 
towns communicable diseases are usually under the control 
of the publie health authorities, frequently supported by 
the leading manufacturers or other employers of labor. 
In the smaller villages, like the majority of the mill towns 
of the South, the question of efficient health administration 
davolves almost entirely on the owners or managers of the 
mills, 

The elimination of water-borne diseases always elosely 
follows a radical improvement in the water supply. Such 


an improvement is also reflected in the decreased mortality 
rate throughout the community. 

Suitable sewage arrangaments and modern sanitary 
toilets, backed up by a eareful sereening of the village 
houses also reflect their good results directly through im- 
proved health conditions. 

The advantages of safeguarding the milk supply of the 
community has been appreciated in many places Some 
mills provide clean sanitary stalls, good water and a suit- 
able pasture for the privately owned cows throughout the 
village. Other mills, going a step farther, have installed 
modern dairy equipment ard supply the operatives with 
high class dairy products. 

Where medical supervision of the village schools is in- 
cluded in the mill manager’s plans, it affords an incentive 
for more intensive work, and the children of such commu- 
nities become teachers at home. This has been found to ba 
a very valuable adjunct as their teachings supplement those 
of the medical staff often given a* the industrial plant, or 
in the form of brief lectures at th: community house. 

Physical examination by a competent physician, allow- 
ing early diagnosis, prompt treatment and quick recovery, 
is a field not yet thoroughly explored by employment man- 
agers at the individual plants, but it is a subject that will 
be more carefully considered in the years to come, when 
its full value is understood. At ‘lc present time, employers 
and employees alike hesitate over its adoption. The em- 
ployer is afraid of antagorizing his operatives and mak- 
ing the employment of labor difficult. The employees feel 
that such an action is an interference with their personal 
affairs. However, the experience of the government in 
the large percentage of defectives found among the drafted 
men is having its effect, and educetion should be easier in 
the future. 

Ventilation, good light, and proper sanitary facilities 
for personal cleanliness in the mill are being given more 
consideration on the part of the employer, and as these 
things have gradually come about it has been found that 
the employees have been gradually educated to a point where 
such features in plant equipment are better appreciated. 
Suitably equipped mills have less trouble with employment 
problems than do those of older construction where re- 
modeling has not yet taken place. 

Then, too, there is the nousing problem. The providing 
of a house that will feel like a home to its oceupants. 
What has been said about ventilation, light and sanitation 
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in the mill, applies with still greater force in the home. 
Perhaps no one thing will do more to promote contented 
operatives than the privilege, at the end of a day’s work, 
to go to a restful, comfortable, home-like home. That is 
why some mill managers are remodeling or rebuilding whole 
villages. That is why the more modern villages now have 
houses off different design, different colors, individual gar- 
den arrangements, and many other distinctive features. 

In villages of that class labor agitators seldom thrive, 
but the people who live there are happy and contented. 
A contented operative is usually ¢ healthy operative. An 
operative that is both healthy and contented is almost 
always a productive operative, Such an environment is 
especially good for the children who are to be the future 
operatives. It will have its effects in both the pre-natal 
and post-natal periods of their lives. How such children 
are to be educated and trained to do satisfactory work in 
the mills under the provisions of the present child labor law, 
is a matter that will have to be gone into in detail by the 
men most interested. The fact remains that the mill chil- 
dren off today will provide the majority of the operatives 
that the mills will need for future operations. Hence 
health insurance today means labor assurance tomorrow. 





A Company For Textile Research. 


Research is a term that has been used very much during 
recent years, and as usual in eases of this kind, it is by no 
means always used in one sense. Before research in its 
strict sense can begin it may be necessary to make a search 
for facts already known and recorded but forgotten or 
overlooked. This action is merely preliminary work and 
cannot and should not be ealled “research.” In the strict 
meaning of the term as it is generally understood it means 
the creation of a new knowledge. It is an actual extension 
of the powers and capacity of man in the world in which 
he lives, and the extension which comes from the systematic 
work of the original mind upon material already at hand 
often leads in entirely new directions that were unthought 
of by the investigator at the beginning of his study. 

Textile research has, like research in other industries, 
been considered in this country rather more seriously dur- 
ing the past few years than heretofore. The reasons have 
been many, and in regard to textiles the estimated aptitude 
of some foreign countries for research has led many to 
realize the value of truly knowing just what a material is, 
and just what happens to the material during the process 
of manufacture, and the effect of these on the desired result. 

Another large factor which has tended to throw light 
on the need for such work has been the necessity of using 
available raw stocks and machinery to make military textile 
materials which before had been made of definite stocks 
on suitable machinery. When it became necessary for this 
country and England to use shoddy in military clothing, 
the resultant material did not have good wearing proper- 
ties, and they. did not have the appearance and feel which 
was characteristic of similar goods made of poorer shoddy 
by those countries which had scientifically studied the 
problem. 

People have estimated that large amounts of money 
have been wasted in the un-economieal grading and use of 
better cotton than was really needed for a particular fabric. 
Different mills use different cottons, machine settings, 
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speeds, and numbers of machines to make the same fabries, 
some to better advantage than others. Different sizing 
compounds and manipulations of the sizing process are 
used. Fabrics for mechanical uses have been made on a 
“eut and try” method, and there exises a doubt as to 
whether the results are the best possible. In view of these 
differences it is certain that the possibilities of applying 
technical information to the study of textiles would be of 
advantage. 

The substitution of cotton for linen in the covering of 
airplane wings, the substitution off cotton webbing for 
leather straps, the construction of a laminated outer gar- 
ment for shipbuilders which was warm, light an  service- 
able, the spinning of ramie and flax to have the; me char- 
acteristic appearance of a woolen yarn, the bae! -riological 
method of retting flax, and many similar accom) |ishments, 
have demonstrated the feasibility of applying te ‘aical in- 
formation to the manufacturer of textiles. It is f course, 
essential to modify existing technical informati 1 to con- 
form to the peculiarities of this industry. 

It is for this purpose that The Textile Research Com- 
pany, with offices at 34 Battery-march street, Boston, Mass., 
has been organized. It hopes to make available such tech- 
nical service and information as may be desired by con- 
cerns wishing to conduct research, or have research con- 
ducted for them, along the lines which pertain to the man- 
ufacture of textiles. 

The company is particularly fortunate in obtaining the 
services of E. D. Walen, as manager. Mr. Walen, Bach- 
elor of Textile Engineering, and Mechanical Engineer, has 
served during the war as Chief of the Textile Section, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, and has become recognized as a pio- 
neer in technical research of textile manufacturing. 

Mr. Walen is a member of the sub-committee for the 
standardization and investigation of materials to the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and has served 
until recently in a technical advisory capacity to the Quar- 
termaster Standard Committee, the Bureau of Aireraft Pro- 
duction, and in faet to almost every government bureau 
dealing with textiles, together with a great number of man- 
ufacturers associated with the manufacture of military 
fabrics. 

This is placing in the hands of individual manufactur- 
ers a power for progress that heretofore has, to a large 
extent, been available only to those large concerns that could 
afford the rather heavy expense entailed by such a depart- 
ment. It will undoubtedly receive a hearty welcome in the 
textile field. 


Today the manufacturer of the United States faces a 
He knows that for a year 


and a half to come the price of wheat has been guaranteed 


serious and uncertain future. 


at the highest war price. He understands that this coun- 
try, owing to the demoralized condition in other great food 
producing nations, is expected to protect food shortage in 
Europe and he therefore has reason to expect that food- 
stuffs generally will be in unprecedented demand, so that 
although the food requirements of armies is materially 
greater than the food requirements of the same population 
when returned to civil life, the cost of food in the work- 
man’s budget will continue at a high level for an extended 
period.—H., F. Perkins. 
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At the present time there is a marked halt in produc- 
tion. Industry is slowing down. Unemployment of labor 
inereases. Some industrial concerns are failing to earn 
profits, and others are suffering the dissipation of their 
accrued profits, because even by shutting their plants down, 
they cannot save certain of their expenses or any of their 
fixed charges. The government’s revenues, dependent as 
they are upon the national income, may fall short at the 
very time we need them most. In brief, we are threatened 
with a widespread business depression and from peculiar 
causes, for the unsound conditions usually preceding a 
widespread business depression are absent. 

The main reason why business is not going ahead bet- 
ter is that most people expect prices to drop. The mer- 
chant is selling, hut not buying. The manufacturer holds 
up ithe purchase of his raw materials. People quote the 
disparity between prices and those prevailing “before the 
war,” and decide they will not buy much until present 
prices get down to “normal”, This general conviction that 
prices are sure to drop is putting a brake upon the entire 
machinery of production and distribution. Readjustment 
waits because we keep on waiting for it. We have waited 
in vain for over three months. It is intecesting to observe 
that manufacturers think that prices must come down, 
ineluding the price of labor; but they are ready to demon- 
strate that their own prices cannot come down, nor can 
they pay lower wages. Almost everything they buy some- 
how costs twice as much as before the wur, and their labor 
is twice as dear. They cannot pay their labor less if 
labor is to meet the increased cost of living. Now, as a 
matter of fact, when we investigate almost any individual 
one of the so-called high prices for industrial products we 
are likely to find that individually it is not high; that is, it is 
not high relatively to the rest. Our quarrel is with the 
general level of prices. 

Variations in the general price level may be compared 
to the tides of the sea, while individual prices may be com- 
pared to waves. Individual prices may ‘vary from this 
general level of prices for specific reasons peculiar to in- 
dividual industries, just as the height aad depth of waves 
vary from the general level established by the tide. The 
eauses controlling the general price level are as distinct 
from those controlling individual prices as the causes con- 

trolling the tides are distinct from those controlling indi- 
vidual waves. 

All prices have risen, but some have risen more, some 
less, than the average for particular reason. affecting each 
industry. In some cases an improved organization of both 
employers and employees has enabled them to combine 
against the public. and take full advantage of the price 
advance. The war brought about an abnormal demand for 
certain products like copper and steel, and they advanced 
faster than the average. The abnomnal demand having 
disappeared, these prices are being adjusted downward. 
Wheat is a case where demand increased and at the same 
time certain of the usual sources of supply—Russia, Aus- 


*Professor of Political Economy, Yale University. (Read before 
beg nes of Governors and Mayors at the White House, March 
-5, 1 r 
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tralia, and Argentina—disappeared, with a resultant ab- 
normal price increase. The closed sources of supply have 
been opened again, and wheat prices in the world market 
have dropped. In some eases, as in many of the industries 
making building materials, the war meant a great slacken- 
ing in demand, an enforeed curtailment in use by govern- 
ment order. In such instances we are likely to see an up- 
ward swing in prices as the suppressed demand again makes 
itself felt. Today we are witnessing throughout the coun- 
try such price readjustments, up and down, but the general 
price level has shown little sign of falling, as is evidenced 
by price index numbers. It is apparent to every thought- 
ful observer that some great force has affected all prices, 
creating a new standard to which they are all conforming. 

The fundamental practical question confronting bus- 
iness men is whether the general level of prices is going 
to fall. In my opinion, it is not going to fall much, if at all. 
We are on a permanently higher price level, and the 
sooner the business men of the country take this view and 
adjust themselves to it, the sooner will they save them- 
selves and the nation from the misfortune which will come 
if we persist in our present false hope, 

The general level of prices is dependent upon the vol- 
ume and rapidity of turnover of the circulating medium 
in relation to business to be transacted thereby. If the 
numbex of dollars cireulated by cash an& by check doubles 
while the number of goods and services exchanged thereby 
remains constant, prices will about double. 

The great price changes in history have come about 
in just this manner. The “price revolution” of the six- 
teenth century came upon Europe as a result of the great 
influx of gold and silver from the mines of the new world. 
Kurope was flooded with new money. More counters were 
used than before in effecting exchanges and prices became 
“high.” People talked then of temporary “inflation,” just 
as they talk of it now. But it was not temporary; it was 
a new price level. 

A similar inerease in prices all over the world oceurred 
between 1896 and 1914, following the discovery of the rich 
gold: fields of South Africa, Cripple Creek, and Alaska, 
the invention off the cyanide process of mining, and the 
vast extension of the use of bank credit. 

Circulating ecredit—that is, bank deposits subject to 
check and bank notes—is a multiple of the banking re- 
serve behind these deposits and notes; and the essence of 
this reserve is gold. Our present monetary system is an 
inverted pyramid, gold being the small base and bank 
notes and deposits being the large superstructure. The 
superstructure grows even faster than the base. The de- 
posits are the important elements. They are transferred by 
check from one individual to another; that is, the circula- 
tion of checks is really the circulation of deposits. 

Thus any inerease in the country’s gold supply has a 
multiplied effect. The possible extent of that effect is 
dependent upon (1) the amount of gold available, and (2) 
the gold reserve requirements, determining the volwme of 
credit that can be put into cireulation based upon the 
gold. Over a billion dollars in gold has come into this 
country from abroad since 1914, and a large amount has 
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The gold from 


disappeared from domestic cireulation. 
both these sources has found its way into the United States 
treasury and into bank reserves. On June 30, 1918, the 
portion of the gold reserve of the Federal reserve banking 
system which supported the national bank deposits and 
Federal reserve notes was more than three times as large 
as the gold reserves under the old national banking sys- 
tem on June 30, 1914—#1,786,000,000, compared to $592,- 
000,000. During the same period eredit instruments (de- 
mand deposits and notes) increased about twofold—from 
$6,100,000,000 to $11,700,000,000. 

This inerease of credit instruments is typical of the 
banking situation of the country as a whole and largely 
explains the present high level of prices. The inerease 
of gold has been so great, however, that the base has grown 
faster than the superstructure—which is contrary to the 
The ratio of gold to credit has risen 
The legal reserve re- 


normal tendency. 
from 9.6 per cent to 15.3 per cent. 
quirements of the present system are such that for 1918 
there is an excess of gold above these requirements of more 
than $700,000,000. The reserve required by law to support 
the $11,700,000,000 of credit instruments of 1918 is $1,- 
070,000,000. The $700,000,000 of free gold could support 
an additional superstructure 70 per cent as large as the 
existing one, which indicates that for the banking of the 
country as a whole a potential future expansion of 50 per 
cent is a conservative estimate. 

Many people, referring to this inflation in the cireu- 
lating medium, and assuming that it is temporary, are 
waiting for this inflation to subside. When we speak of in- 
flation we mean more circulating medium than is needed 
to transact the business off the country en a given price 
But what price level? Same people mean the price 
level of 1913-14. Our currency is certainly inflated in 
terms of the prices of that period, just as the currency of 
1914 was inflated with respect to the prices of 1896, but 
our currency is not inflated at the present’time relative to 
the new level of prices in the world which the world has 
The country’s volume of money will have to be 


level. 


brought. 
judged in terms of this new price level, not in terms of 
price level that is past. To speak of the present “infla- 
tion” as temporary is to assume the very thing about which 
we are contending—to assume that the normal prices are 
those of 1914, 

Let us examine the factors upon which any future: price 
mévements must depend. 

1. Gold will not return to cireulation. 
in the direction of falling prices can be expected from any 
return of gold and other lawful money into daily cireula- 
Such a reversion would be contrary to monetary 

When people have learned to leave 


No great effect 


tion. 
experience everywhere, 
their gold and silver in the banks and use paper money 
and checks they find the additional convenience so great 
that they will never fully return to the old practice. 

2. No great outflow of gold through international 
trade. It should be noted that many of the former reasons 
for a flow of gold from America abroad have disappeared. 
We used to owe Europe a huge balance of interest pay- 
ments upon American securities she held. The situation 
is reversed today. Mjoreover, Europe must pay us money 
for the materials we will send her for reconstruction, or 
at least pay us interest on credit we will extend her. Thus 


our exports will probably exceed our imports during the 
reconstruction period. We used to pay ocean freight money 
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to foreign carriers; today the American merchant marine 


will keep in American hands tens of millions of dollars of 
ocean freight money. The huge volume uf American tour- 
ist travel abroad, for whose expense we had to settle, has 
stopped and cannot resume for a year at least. For all 
these reasons the lines are laid for a movement of + ld 
from Europe here rather than a movement of gold from 
America to Europe. 

“Yes, but,” people say, “wait until trade is resumed 
hetween the United States and Europe, then surely ‘low- 
priced European goods’ will flow over here in such enor- 
mous volume that they will liquidate all annual obligations 
Ultimately Europe must pay her obliga- 


to us in goods.” 
Mean- 


tions to us in goods, but it will take many years. 
while she needs our tools, machinery, and raw materials 
for immediate reconstruction. 

At the present time European goods are not “low 
priced” (however little the money wages of European la- 
\ Prices in Europe since the war began have 


bor will buy). 
The price 


risen more than they have in the United States. 
rise has been less the farther from the seat of hostilities. 
It was least in Australia and New Zealand. It was next 
least in the United States, Canada and Japan. Then came 
neutral Europe; then our present allies; and finally Ger- 
many and Russia. Gold tends usually to flow from high- 
priced countries to low-priced countries, so that untal “‘in- 
flated” European prices fall, gold is not likely to follow 
thither. Prices are no more likely to fall there than here, 
and for the same reasons, which will be explained below. 

3. Reduetion of outstanding credit. —The chief depend- 
ence of those who predict lower prices is on a reduction of 
the superstrueture of credit resting upon our gold rather 
than on any reduction in the volume of this gold itself. 
They look for a contraction of bank credit, a reduction 
in the volume of deposits subject to cheek, which circulate 
throughout the country. 

But the main eause for the present extension of bank 
eredit is the liberty loan, and there is soon to be another. 
Subscribers for the new loan will not pay for their bonds 
in full any more than they did in the previous eases but 
rather less. Many of them will deposit the bonds with 
the banks as security for loans to be repaid later. The 
effect on our circulating medium will be the same as if the 
government were to impose a levy of $6,000,000,000 of 
credits upon the Federal reserve banks, and then order them 
to apportion these credits out among the banks of the 
country. This process will certainly lead to an expansion 
of credits. The former issues of Liberty bonds are still 
carried by the banks to a considerable extent. 

It may be contended that the bank evedit ¢xpansion 
represented by the new Victory notes has already oceurred 
in the form of treasury certificates, which are nierely to 
be funded by the Victory notes. The Victory note issued 
thvs represents only a shifting of' the obligation to pay 
eredits advanced to the government, a shifting from the 
shoulders of the Vietory note buyers. The volume of out- 
standing bank credit remains the same. To a certain de- 
gree this contention is true. But a portion of the April 
Victory note issue will go to pay future expenditures not ae- 
erued expenditures. Then as soon as the government needs 
additional money, it will issue new treasury certificates, 
resulting in new extensions of bank credits. Moreover, 
there is little doubt that there will be at least one more 
government bond issue during the reconstruction period, 
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and this wil! tend to further increase our present credit 
structure. & 

The banks must lend eredit and create deposits to meet 
the expenditures not only of our own government, but of 
foreign governments as well. The same thing results even 
if these governments are served directly by private in- 
vestors here instead of via the United States Treasury. 
These investors pay for foreign government bonds as they 
do for our Liberty bonds—on the installment plan—paying 
a small part down and borrowing the rest from the bank. 
This inereased purchasing power will be mostly spent in 
this country for supplies to be sent abroad for rehabilita- 
tion. The continuance of vast loan issues, connected with 
war and reconstruction throughout the world is a factor 
which will maintain the high price level temporarily, which 
means. many months. 

It is also worth keeping in mind that Liberty bonds 
and other government securities held here do not wholly 
cease being a source of credit expansion when the indi- 
vidual subseribers have completed their payments on the 
bonds and really own them. The availability of the vast 
issues of war bonds as bases for future credit expansion, 
coupled with the fact that our banking system has still 
many unused reefs, sure to be taken out later, when bus- 
iness wishes to spread more sail, is the chief reason why 
prices will keep up permanently; that is, for many years. 

Between the period of temporary and the period of 
permanent effects, there may be a slight dip in the price 
level, say, a year from now. If so, it is the more incumbent 
upon ‘business to proceed now; for it cannot wait a year. 

During the war the flotation of stocks and bonds of 
commercial concerns has been very greatly diminished. 
During the period upon which we are now entering the 
issue of such securities will increase greatly. 

Against any considerable reduction in bank credit and 
hence in the general level of prices, we shall find the 
whole business community in arms. Falling prices mean 
hard times for the individual and for the nation and every- 
one resists the tendency. At the end of the Civil War the 
Treasury started to reduce the quantity of greenbacks. A 
start had hardly been made, however, before the business 
depression of 1866 and 1867 caused congress to forbid 
by law any further reduction. Should the Federal -reserve 
banks attempt, by raising their discount rate or otherwise, 
to reduce the volume of bank credit outstanding, they will 
meet with the same sort of opposition. Moreover, the hos- 
tile attitude of labor toward the lowering of wages will 
deter legislators and bankers from any organized policy 
of contraction. 

Looking into the still more remote future, there will be 
in Europe, particularly on the Continent, a vast increase 
in deposit banking. The need of the governments there 
for funds during war times hastened the introduction of 
deposit banking. Money went out of circulation into bank 
vaults, and there became the basis for circulating credits. 
This means a new habit which will lead to a great cur- 
rency expansion. Faraway countries, like India and China, 
are also learning to use deposit banking. It is as if a new 
source of gold supply had been discovered. What has been 
discovered is a new way of using the gold supply. The 
world, during the course of the war, has thus started, or 
has hastened, an equivalent of the price revolution of the 
sixteenth century. 
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To talk reverently 
The 


buyers of the country, since the armistice, have made an 


Business men should face the facets. 
of 1913-14 prices is to speak a dead language today. 


unexampled attack upon prices through their waiting ar- 
titude, and yet price recessions have been insignificant. 
The reason is that we are on a new high-price level, which 
will be found a stubborn reality. 
to find out that the clever man is not the man who 
but the one who finds out the new price facts and acts 


Business men are going 
waits, 


accordingly. 





Your Convention List, 


The annual meeting of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. The Biltmore, New York, April 
23, 24, 25. 

The annual meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
and the Third Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, 
Greenville, S. C., May 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

The annvs! meeting of the Georgia Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the Ralston, Columbus, Ga., May 14, 15. 

The Annuai meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, the Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic 
City, May 26. 

The annual meeting of the American Cotton Manufact- 
urers Association, the Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantie City, 
May 27, 28. 

The 
Hosiery 
Commercial Museum, June 3, 4, 5, 6. 

The Knitting Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, June 2nd to 14th inclusive. 

The World Cotton Conference, New Orleans, October 


13, 14, 15, 16. 


Association of 
Philadelphia 


meeting of the National 
Manufacturers, 


annual 


and Underwear 


‘*Cotton Facts.’’ 


The edition of “Cotton Facts” for 1918 is just off the 
presses of the publishers, the Shepperson Publishing Com- 
pany, and apart from the usual tables of statistics, this 
edition has a number of new and interesting features. 
Among these may be mentioned the acreage of Sea Island 
and Egyptian cotton in the U. S.; highest yield per acre 
obtained and the methods used; a definition of a “100 
per cent” condition; bollies production in 1917; the pink 
bollworm; exports of East India cotton to the various coun- 
tries; production of East India cotton, by qualities, and 
many other features of interest. The price remains at 
$1.00 as usual and the order may be placed through Corton 
or direet with the publisher. 





One of the handsomest testimonials of appreciation ac- 
corded to an official doing war work in Washington was 
that recently bestowed on Stuart W. Cramer of the Treas- 
ury Department by his friends in the textile industry. Mr. 
Cramer is president of the Loray and Mays Mills in North 
Carolina and was called to Washington last year to serve 
on the Advisory Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in handling tax matters. He made quite a name for him- 
self in his keen broad-visioned handling of many intricate 
business problems and this testimonial was simply an ex- 
pression on the part of his friends in the industry. The 
token consisted of a massive silver loving cup and tray. 
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Meet Your Friends at Greenville 


Members desiring to play golf may do so at San Souci 
Country Club, whieh will be open to S. T. A. visitirs. 


The tentative program for the convention of the South- 
ern Textile Association, to be held in connection with the 


Exposition on May 8th and 9th, is as follows: 


Thursday, 11:00 o’clock, A. M., Address of Welcome on 
the part of the city, by Hon. Mayor Harvley. 

Address of Welcome on behalf of the manufacturers by 
Allen J. Graham, President, Mills Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
S. C. 

Reply to Address of Weleome by W. M. Sherard, vice- 
president, Glenn-Lowry .Mfg. Co., Whitmire, S. C. 

President’s Address by A. M. Dixon, Assistant Treas- 
urer, Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Organization of “Round Table” work, consisting of the 
appointment of Chairman and Committee on Carding, an- 
other on Spinning, another on Weaving, and all other de- 
partments of cotton manufacturing, for the purpose of 
presenting technical papers at the association meetings. 
This plan was outlined at the Wrightsville Beach Meeting, 
June, 1917, by F. Gordon Cobb, under the title of “A Plan 
for Better Technical Papers at the S. T. A. Meetings.” 

Informal Ball at Cleveland Hall, 9:30 P. M. 

FRIDAY. 

Reports of the Chairmen of the Committees for the dif- 
ferent departments. 

A short talk by Professor Doggett of Clemson College. 

Two technical papers covering subjects of vital interest 
to the mills. 

Buffet luncheon served immediately after adjournment 
in Textile Hall. 


It has been the eustom for several years for the mills 
to pay the expenses of several of its overseers and superin- 
tendents in attending this convention, and with the added 
attraction of the Third Southern Textile Exposiion, which is 
being held in Greenville that same week, it is without ques- 
tion that the attendance will exceed that of former meet- 
ings. As this is written reports from 125 mills show they 
are sending 621 men to these combined attractions. 


In reply to an inquiry from us, the management ot the 
Southern Textile Exposition, Inc., wishes to announce that 
practically the entire floor space of the Exposition Building 
has been assigned for the coming Textile Exposition, and 
a good many applications are coming in daily for additional 
floor space. The indications are that the entire exhibiting 
area will be over-subseribed, and the line of exhibits, with- 
out a doubt, will be the best and most representative of any 
yet shown. They are going to be of a class that will espee- 
ially interest manufacturers who are looking for modern im- 
provements and devices, and will be most varied in their 
character. 

“We are pleased to state,” they say, “that we are going 
to have a very excellent machinery display, which display 
is going to give a jolt to a few of our good friends who are 
not taking space this time.” 

The Exposition Company is planning to hold a series 
of entertainments for the visitors, and there will be some- 
thing interesting and instructive for all who attend. 
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In the United States today there are approximately 1,700 
cotton mills. These mills contain more than 33,000,000 
spindles and require about 1,600,000 horsepower for their 
operation. The primary power used in the cotton mill in- 
dustry is about 36 per cent steam engines, 14 per cent 


water wheels and 50 per cent electric motors. Of the energy 
requi to drive the electrie equipment 50 per cent is gener- 


ated at the mill power plants and 50 per cent is purchased 
from central power stations. Electric motor drive for the 
cotton mill has inereased from practically nothing in 1900 to 
50 per cent of the total power at the present time. The 
same strides have been made in the growth of purchased 
electric power, as practically 25 per cent of all power used 
in cotton mills throughout the entire country is furnished 
from this source. 

This increased use of central station service is due in 
part to « desire for inereased production necessary to meet 
the demands upon the industry at this time. The present 
increased demand for our manufactured products creates 
an opportunity to secure a permanent foreign market. All 
foreign countries must undergo a period of reconstruction 
after the war which will engage all of their available man 
power and employ their merchant marine for other than 
exporting purposes. While the United States will suffer to 
some extent along these lines, conditions point to the fact 
that our merchant marine will be enlarged to such am extent 
that we will be enabled to export our manufactured products 
in our own bottoms. This increased demand can be met by 
. the mills taking advantage of every opportunity afforded 
them to increase their efficiency. Cotton mill machinery has 
reached a high state of perfection and the mill man cannot 
expect any radical changes that will aid him toward a real- 
ization of the necessary item of increased production. The 
average mechanically driven mill has an opportunity to 
increase its efficiency by adopting electric drive. By doing 
this, production ean be increased from 5 per cent to 15 
per cent. The percentage increase, of course, depends upon 
the type of drive adopted and the condition of the mill 
adopting it. 

The increased production by electric drive is secured 
through the maintenance of a more uniform and higher 
speed on the producing machines. A steam engine can be 
regulated for a minimum. variation in speed but this uni- 
formity is lost by long shaft transmission and successive 
belts. This arrangement makes it impossible to obtain a 
continuous maximum speed at the producing machines, which 
is necessary for increased production, due to tortile effect 
on long line shafting and jerking of the belts. Electric 
drive allows a greater flexibility and the common present- 
day practice is for individual or group drives when elim- 
inating long shafting and numerous belts. 

The average horsepower of all the motors installed in 
cotton mills has decreased in the last ten years from 50 
to 10, which indicates that the mill man has a growing ap- 
preciation of the advantages of placing the motor as near 
the machines as possible in order to reduce the number of 
belt slippages, irregular speed and the consequent loss of 
production that is common with mechanical drive. 

During the war many mills were called upon to produce 
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a diversified product, which tended to unbalance the unity 
of its several departments. To keep the output at its 
maximum for all machines this condition requires an over- 
time operation for some portion of the mill. This is an 
economic impossibliity with mechanical drive from a prime 
mover, but with central station service and selective group 
drives or individual motors this fact is easily overcome as 
one particular department can operate a separate unit eco- 
nomically and efficiently, therefore, increasing the total 
production to the required amount. 

To enlarge a mechanically driven mill it would be nee- 
essary in most instances to install entirely new power 
equipment and rearrange the whole mill, as most mills of 
this type are designed and built for initial requirements 
only. Mills usmg central station power can expand with 
a nominal expense and very little rearrangement to meet 
any emergency. Many large mechanically driven mills dur- 
ing the war installed central station power to operate par- 
ticular departments which were essential to the maximum 
output and following this successful demonstration of econ- 
omy have electrified completely. The same has been true 
in practically all extensions to old mills. 

The history of central station service to the cotton mill 
shows a remarkable progress for the past ten years, ad- 
vancing from a few thousand horsepower to approximately 
400,000 horsepower at the present time. This tremendous 
gain may be attributed to the mill operator realizing the 
efficiency and economy derived from the use of purchased 
power. We must not lose sight of the fact that much of 
this increase took place when the price of fuel was con- 
siderably lower than it is at present and the reliability 
of a constant supply of fuel was assured. If the operator 
could realize a saving under those conditions it is reason- 
able to assume that the saving under present conditions 
will be much greater and power conditions greatly benefited. 
It is improbable—almost impossible—that the price of coal 
and labor will ever return to the pre-war scale. 

The following tables taken from a few typical plants, 
show a comparison of operating costs under war and nor- 
mal conditions: 

(Cost per H. P. Year) 


Pre-War Prices War Prices 
RS a ee $60.00 
EE ode 5 wits. o.as sfeas 20.00 35.00 
pO Re eee 18.00 30.00 
RAN Rc ME os hess instg wie 17.00 28.00 


Power costs represent only about 5 per cent of the 
total operating production costs in a well equipped mill, 
and only a nominal increased production will more than 
outweight the power cost. ' 

The cost of power from a steam plant operated at the 
mill may be resolved into two factors, namely: Operating 
and Fixed Charges and in turn these are made up of sev- 
eral components. Operating costs may be resolved into 
fuel, labor, oil, waste and supplies; and General and Fixed 
Charges into interest, depreciation, taxes and obsolescence. 
Fuel, labor and supplies are each variable quantities, de- 
pending on the existing conditions and amy attempt to 
forecast the unit of power production for any considerab‘e 
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length of time would be futile. In the last two years the 
cost of coal increased 6675 per cent and labor and sup- 
plies 50 per cent. In addition to the direct effect this ‘has 
upon the operating costs of the plant, efficiency is seriously 
impaired, for in most cases the mill is forced to use a lower 
grade of coal and employ less skilled labor. The initial 
expenditure on steam equipment is on non-profit machinery 
which not only depreciates in ‘value but decreases in effi- 
ciency as it grows obsolete, while investment in electric 
motors with high efficiency, which is maintained for life, 
is a fixed quantity. The obsolescence on equipment often 
necessitates the change to power apparatus of higher effi- 
ciency which raises the Fixed Charges and makes an addi- 
tional burden. 

On the other hand when a mill operator signs a con- 
tract with a central station for service he is sure of power 
at a fixed rate for energy consumed for a stated period 
and any fluctuations in the cost of power production have 
to be 


erator. 
reason that it has specialized in the manufacture of electric 


borne by the power company and not the mill op- 


The power company is enabled to do this for the 


energy, just as the cotton mill operator has specialized in 


cotton mill products. Many mill opesators are of the 


opinion that they cam compete with central station rates 


by privately operated plants, because most of them take 
the complicated guarantee of the steam equipment manu- 
facturers as a basis of power cost and fail to analyze in 
detail their actual operating expenses. The power company 


selling service to a cotton mill has rates which are uni- 


formly lower flor the contracted period \utan could be met 
by the private plants. This has been proven by actual tests 
made by competent engineers, as well as by the large num- 
ber of cotton mills that have installed central station serv- 
ice. Another important. feature is the saving effected in 
the initial investment required for a steam plant or electric 
generating plant in comparison with an installation for 
central station The expenditure necessary for a 
steam plant is estimated to be three times that required for 


power. 


a mill using flexible group drive, where power is furnished 
from a central station. Opposing the numerous and ex- 
pensive items that are a part of the steam equipped mill 
we have only motors, switchboard, wiring, countershaft- 
ing, smal] pulleys and emall boiler for heating to be con- 
sidered in the electric installation. In the electrical driven 
mill where power is generated at the mill plant or is fur- 
nished from a central station, the cost of motor equipment 
will be the same, but in the mill plant the investment in 
power generating equipment will have to be compared to 
the cost of switchboard and small heating plant that is 
necessary with central station power. The equipment nec- 
essary with central station service is only 8 per cent of the 
cost necessary to equip a privately owned plant. 

It was possible during the war to sell almost any used 
mechanical equipment. Steam engines that have been idle 
for years because of the electrification of cotton mills, have 
been sold for high prices. Engine generator sets that have 
been idle for the same reason have met with a ready sale. 

These were all reasons why the cotton mill operators 
should use electrie drive which is analogous to central sta- 
tion service. Also during the war there were other reasons 
heretofore not in existence. These pertained to the country 
as a whole and were dependent upon the scarcity of fuel. 
There are approximately 4,000,000 tons of coal consumed 


annually at the cotton mill power plants. Of this amount 
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about 600,000 tons are used for heating and slashing pur- 
poses. If this power were supplied from large central 
steam generating stations 1,200,000 tons could be saved 
annually, and if it were possible to serve these mills with 
hydro-electric systems 3,400,000 tons would have been con- 
served for use in our war requirements. 

In normal times the average price of steam coal deliv- 
eved to the southern cotton mill is approximately $3.00 
per ton; whereas, the average war price advanced to $5.00 
per ton, am increase of 6674 per cent. This increase was 
due to several factors, namely: shortage of labor, lack of 
transportation facilities, exorbitant demands at home and 
abroad. The conservation of coal became one of the great- 
est problems that confronted our nation in its crisis. It 
was of such serious import that the government appointed 
a national coal commission with state representatives whose 
duty it was to regulate the price, allowing a nominal profit 
to the coal operator, assist in the adjustment of labor trou- 
bles, and as far as possible to accelerate the movement of 
cars to and from the mine. All parties united with a single 
view of obtaining a maximum output and eliminating all 
unnecessary waste, due to un-economical operation. 

Before the war the United States supplied very little 
coal to foreign countries, excepting Canada, South America 
All that was used in ether countries was sup- 
England 


and Mexico. 
plied either locally or from England or Germany. 
supplied 28,000,000 tons and Germany 12,000,000 tons to 
the Entente Allies amnually. France Belgium who 
produced 70,000,000 tons annually produced only a small 
percent of this amount during the war. 
the United States and England supplying 100,000,000 tons 
and possibly more, due to activity in producing war mate- 


and 


This necessitated 


These countries have a home market 
Of this amount 500,000,000 tons are 
This left a deficit of approx- 


The only solution of this prob- 


rials and supplies. 
for 775,000,000 tons. 
used in the United States. 
imately 100,000,000 tons. 
lem was a greater conservation of fuel by obtaining a 
maximum efficiency in power generation, curtailment of 
supply to unnecessary industries, economic domestic con- 
sumption and further development and utilization of avail- 
able hydro-electric power. 

At this time there were few industries more essential 
in augmenting our resources for the war than the cotton 
mill. Its products were war necessities and any increased 
production was a great assistance to our Allies. 

All industries supplying public necessities have suffered 
to some extent due to the present crisis. Possibly none 
have suffered more than the cotton mill. Before the war 
the United States had very little demand in foreign coun- 
tries for the finished mill products. In fact most of our 
raw material was exported and in turn the finished product 
was imported to our country. Existing conditions have 
brought about a reversal of conditions. Our Allies were 
hampered by several facts, namely; inability to produce 
the required amount of the raw product, shortage of labor 
for mill operation, congested railroad facilities and lack 
of equipment for water transportation. 

The cotton mill industry did its share in helping the 
government to win the war. It could have done even more 
by conserving every bit of fuel possible. The simplest way 
to have done this on a large scale was to discontinue steam 
plants and purchase all power requirements, when possible, 


from central station companies. 
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Practically a full attendance of membership was pres- 
ent at the meeting of the Hard Yarn Spinners Association 
which was held at Charlotte, N. C., on February 27th. This 
was the annual meeting of the association and was espe- 
cially well attended. President W. B. Moore of York, S. 
C., presided and indicated that there was to be a sharp 
curtailment of yarn output for the members of the asso- 
ciation. The opinion was also unofficially expressed that 
cotton planters should reduce the acreage devoted to cot- 
ton during 1919. At the annual election of officers W. B. 
Moore was re-elected as president, R. S. Reinhart of Lin- 


colnton was re-elected as first vice-president, D. H. A. 


Rhyne was re-elected as second vice-president, and Carl 


Hart was re-elected as secretary. 

In response to a questionnaire on the subject of curtail- 
ment sent out under the auspices of the Cotton Manufact- 
urers Assaciation of Georgia to all Georgia mills, Secretary 
and Treasurer P; E. Glenn of this association advises that 
the reports from 95 mills indicate a reduction of 27 per 
cent at the present time and unless market conditions 
change materially for the better from thuse being endured 
during Mareh, this percentage will undoubtedly be in- 
creased to 35 to 40 per cent by May Ist. 

With the labor difficulties at the Columbus mills prac- 
tically under control, the 1500 employees of the Highland 
Park Manufacturing Co., at Charlotte, N. C., as well as 
the operatives of some other mills owned by the same com- 
pany went out early in the month with demands for eight 
hours a day and war time wages. At the time of writing 
no settlement has been coneluded. 


THE THOMASTON 


“e 


(Ga.) Corron MILLs. 

The contracts for the brick work on the new Palmetto 
Damask Mills at Gaffney, 8. C., ‘has been let to J. Hy Curry 
and the work will be commenced on the building just as 
soon as the material arrives. 

B. D. Heath of Charlotte, president and treasurer of the 
Newton Cotton Mill at Newton, N. C., has sold the mill to 
S. F. MeCanless and associates of Salisbury, N. C.. The 
new owners of the mill have reorganized the company and 
will operate it under the name of the Newton Cotton Mills 
Company. 

An amendment to the Asheille Cotton Mills to extend 
the charter to May Ist, 1975, has been applied for. Among 
the stockholders are L. H. Sellers, Herman Cone and Ber- 
nard Cone all of Greensboro. 

The new Liberty Mill at Lincolnton, N. C., has its 
building completed and is installing machinery and put- 
ting up the power line, as this mill will operate by electric 
power. 

The Marlboro Cotton Mills at MeColl, 8. C., are to 
build another plant at McColl to be known as the Marlboro 
Mill No. 8. Robert & Company of Atlanta are the en- 
gineers. 

It is reported that the Standard Textile Products Com- 
pany, of New York, recent purchasers of the Mobile Cot- 
ton Mills at Crichton, near Mobile, are changing it into 
one of the most modern weaving plants in that section of 
the South. When the Standard Textile Products Co. pur- 
chased these mills last November, it was their intention to 
continue the manufacture of yarn and use this product in 
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the looms of the Meritas Mills in Columbus, Ga. Since 
then, however, it has been decided to use these produets on 
the ground and more than a quarter of a million dollars is 
being spent to convert this plant into a weaving plant for 
the manufacture of sheeting. Contract has been let for a 
two hundred-foot extension to the present mill, more than 
doubling the present floor capacity, The mill village at 
this plant is to be improved and each house equipped with 
running water and electric lights, 


The (N. C.) Mills are building sé¢veral new 


bungalow cottages in the to replace the ones re- 


Cliffside 
village 
cently destroyed by fire. 

The Wiseassett Mills at Albemarle, N. 
some expensive park development at their mills. 


C., are doing 


The Central Mills at Sylacauga, Ala., are building two 
more large warehouses in addition to those already in use. 
All these warehouses are’ built lines of modern 
with a suitable fire wall between 


along the 


fire protection methods 
each warehouse. ; 

The Henrietta (N. C.) Mills are doing considerable re- 
pair work around the plant. They have recently installed 
42 new Saco-Lowell cards and a complete set of automatic 
pickers, replacing old equipment. They are also building 
a new ten-room boarding house and overhauling the houses 
in the mill village inside and out. 

The Cleghorn Mills at Rutherfordton, N. 
cently completed the installation of three pickers and twen- 


A two-story brick 


C., have re- 


ty ecards in addition to other machinery. 
building has been erected which is used as an office and 
supply house and all the houses in the mill village have 
been repainted inside and out and considerable park de- 
velopment installed. 

The Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company at Ware 
Shoals, S. C., has recently gotten under way a textile night 
school under the auspices of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Edueation, holding the first session on March 18th. 
This school was opened up with an enrollment of forty-six 
in attendance and the following teachers: Charles Lokey, 
teacher in carding; Lee Hughes, teacher in spinning; 
Townes Manley, teacher in weaving; and R. E. Ferguson, 
teacher in mill ealeulations. This school has made a splen- 
did start and when the new school house, which is being 
contemplated at this mill, is conpleted it is probable that 
proper equipment will be installed to take care of the needs 
of the textile night school. 

Announcement thas been made that the Bibb Manufact- 
ing Co, with headquarters in Macon, Ga., will award a 
contract soon for the erection of a school building in the 
village connected with its mill at Columbus, Ga. The build- 
ing, which is to cost approximately $50,000, will have two 
stories and basement and will contain ten class rooms and 
an auditorium with a seating capacity ef 550. In the base- 
ment a day nursery and a mother’s elub rooms will be es- 
tablished. The structure will be of brick exterior. The 
building will be heated by steam, and there will be a venti- 
lating system. Drinking founts will also be installed. 

The International Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga, have 
just made the announcement through J. A. Baugh, Jr., 
general agent of the mills owned by the corporation at 
LaGrange and Hogansville, that the contract has been 
awarded to H. Newton Marshall Company, of Boston, for 
the erection of a Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing, on what is known as the Park Grove, fronting on 
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Hines Street, in LaGrange. The building will contain a 
large auditorium, together with swimming 


gymnasium outfit, reading rooms and, in faet, everything 


pools, modern 


necessary to make it a modern building of. its kind. It 
will cost, when completed, approximately $75,000. It is 
hoped to finish the building within six months. The build- 
ing is for the use of the employees of the mills. 

The Fulton Cotton Mills, Athens, Ala, have placed 
an order with the southern representative of the Universal 
Winding Company for four No. 50 three way winders for 
putting up yarns for the electric insulating trade. 

The West Point Manufacturing Co., with offices at 
West Point, Ga., now has under course of construction, 
several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of improvements 
in the mill villages tributary to West Point. 

One of the finest hydro-electric plants in the South, 
100,000 horsepower, has just been put in com- 


generating 
A teachers’ dormitory and a new 


mission at Riverview. 
three-story brick business block is ready for oceupancy. 
The top floor of the new building will be oceupied by the 
secret orders. 

At Fairfax there is being added to the cotton mill one 
of the largest brick weave sheds in the South. It is 132 
x 280 feet, and the concrete basement will also be utilized 
for mill work. Immediately on completion approximately 
a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of the latest improved 
cotton mill machinery will be placed in position. Besides 
this big mill addition a contract has been let for the com- 
pletion of forty modern mill cottages, a teachers’ dormi- 
tory and a large building which will be leased for a hotel 
and boarding house. 

Shawmut has a new schoolhouse, which is considered 
one of the most modern in this section of country, and other 
cities contemplating the erection of school buildings have 
sent representatives there to inspect this modern school- 
house. Ten of the most modern cottages for mill operatives 
are now under construction at Shawmut. 

In Lanett, which adjoins West Point, two .apartment 

houses of four complete apartments each will be completed 
within the next three months, as work on them is in pro- 
gress. 
The Union Thread Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
taken over the White City Mills at Athens, Ga., and will 
double the capacity and change over to manufacture a 
high grade thread yarns 36’s and 40’s 2 and 3 ply for 
their finishing plant at Cincinnati. E. T. Allen is president 
and treasurer; W. D. McCombs, manager and buyer. 

The Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C., are placing a 
cement floor in the basement of one of the warehouses and 
a similar floor will also be put in the basement of the main 


building, soon. 


The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., announce the ap- 
pointment of John W. Kopf as representative for the hand- 


ling of their dyestuff sales in the western territory. Mr. 
Kopf was for a number of years connected with the Kalle 
Color & Chemical Company and later with A. Klipstein & 
Company in the same territory. Because of his long expe- 
rience he is equipped to give the best in service at all times. 
The appointment of Mr. Kopf is in line with the general 
policy of this company to place only such men as are en- 
tirely familiar with the dyestuff business in their sales de- 


partment. 
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The New England Mill Situation. 


The situation with the mills in this section is better than 
it was a month ago, chiefly because new orders have at last 
begun to come forward to supplant those eancelled after 
the armistice. The new business is not being accepted at 
prices that warrant hopes of profit based upon costs of 
cotton in hand, or the other costs of production. Many 
orders haye been booked solely to give oceupation to work- 
ers and to prevent any further danger of accumulating mer- 
chandise for which there may be a doubtful market. 

Having just completed the payment of the first install- 
ment of a tax bill larger than industry ever saw before, 
and having yet to accustom themselves to a working week 
of 48 instead of 54 and 56 hours, manufacturers are not 
cheerful. Yet there is a greater degree of confidence in 
the future than was expressed in any quarter at the begin- 
ning of February and in a limited way the reasons for the 
renewed confidence seem sound. Many printers and con- 
verters who have not been buyers since the latter part of 
October have again been in the markets. A positive check 
has been gilen to the tendency to curtail the output. Labor 
troubles are still numerous, and more or less baffling, yet 
the disorder that was feared and even predicted, has been 
confined to one section where disorder has been fostered 
for five years or more. 

The magnitude of the tax bill New England must pay is 
hardly appreciated in outside centres. In Fall River 
alone, it has been computed that the levy will reach $30,- 
000,000. This is between six and seven dollars a spindle. 
The fact that the money never would have been demanded 
if the figures did not show it had been earned, is certainly 
no more impressive than the other fact that it is within 
$5,000,000 of the total capitalization of 36 of the best 
known corporations engaged in manufacturing. 

In the second week in March the Fall River mills, for 
the first time in four months, sold more goods than was 
produced. As in other centres, curtailment of the output 
had extended so that whole plants were shut down for 
weeks at a time, notably some of the large mills of the 
American Printing Co. It was estimated that only 60 per 
cent of a normal output was being produced, yet goods 
were accumulating in excess of the sales and the goods due 
on old eontracts. The print cloth markets in New York 
seemed to be demoralized. 

Sales of 3814-inch 64 x 60s were made at 81% cents in 
New York, about the beginning of March, and in barely 
two weeks this price jumped to 10 cents. In contrast with 
the government price of 151% cents for the same construc- 
tion, the price was very low indeed, yet for weeks at a 
time the converters were afraid to buy. It was in this 
division of the trade that the most acute depression seemed 
to be felt. Many of the odd counts of print cloth yarn 
goods did not go to such a low level at any time. It was 
possible in the New York markets at one time to purchase 
sheetings from 22s yarns cheaper than print cloths made 
from an average of 32s. Such an abnormal condition 
could not last, but while it did last, it created a sort of 
dismay among the most experienced sellers. 

The recovery in prices alluded to in New York was ac- 
companied with actual sales of fully 1,000,000 pieces of 
different kinds of gray cottons, principally for the con- 
verting and bag manufacturing trades. These sales when 
announced began to give the depressed spirits of mannfact- 
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urers an uplift they have not experienced since the wild 
joy that followed the declaration of an armitsice with the 
Central powers. At this moment most manufacturers are 
not at all enthusiastic about the prospects but the sentiment 
is so much better than it has been that it is not an exag- 
geration to say that most manufacturers are convinced that 
the worst of the peace shock is over for tfis year at least. 

Disappointment is expressed at the slow development 
of the expected foreign demand. Some very nice export 
business has been booked but most of it went to southern 
mills making the coarser and heavier sheetings. There have 
been some canton flannels, more than a chousand eases of 
prints, some standard drills, cheviots, and colored special- 
ties sold for export but the shipping restrictions here and 
in Allied countries still hamper the broad foreign move- 
ment anticipated. 
mills that have been preparing for new roreign business 
that the volume of it is going to depend largely upon the 
financing of it by the sellers. In other words, if cotton 
manufacturers are prepared to urge the purehase of for- 


It is now becoming clearer to agents of 


eign securities as a means of financing foreign sales, the 
expected volume of new business abroad may be safely 
counted on. 
There are still many price revisions looked for by buy- 
They will probably be made in the next few weeks 
in order to give jobbers an opportunity to carry the new 
prices forward to the retailers when salesmen go out for 
advance orders for fall and spring. Southern staple ging- 
hams were dropped in price to a very low point in the 
interval but eastern agents decided to place goods on mem- 
orandum until it could be determined what price might be 
named to induce large contracts. The narrow domet situa- 
tion has been very much mixed as the Amoskeag Company 
has held steady and has not met the cutting of its compet- 
itors. If it decides to do so, that meay mean a larger bus- 
iness but flor a time it will again unsettle the markets. 

Southern denims were cut sharply but New England 
manufacturers were slow to follow. The mills making the 
highest grades of denims preferred not to meet it and they 
have been booking business in a small way. Those making 
the lower grades and competing with other products, met 
the cut and secured a moderate amount of new business 
but not enough to make any producers very cheerful. It 
was not so necessary to cut deeply into wide sheetings nor 
into many of the high quality branded bleached cottons. 

The dress gingham markets have been steadier than 
any other division and this bids fair to continue until spring 
lines have been delivered. When fall business is wanted 
it may be necessary to make a further revision. In the 
print and percale division the secondary price revisions 
were of a drastic character and sufficient business was in- 
duced by affording protection to purchasers to warrant a 
resumption of operations in the American Printing Com- 
pany after a long shutdown. The Pacific and Algonquin 
works have been curtailing. The Arnold print works has 
done less curtailing than some others owing to the large 
volume of specialty printing it now does. The Windsor 
Print Works surprised the trade during the month by an- 
nouncing its return to a commission agency to take place 
April 1. 

Bleached cottons fell away in value very fast on the un- 
branded lines. This was due to the steadv decline of wide 
print cloths from which they are converted. Competition 
between the bleachers was the sharpest known in the mar- 


ers. 
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kets for many years. Yet at no time did business develop in 
large enough volume to keep the bleacheries fully employed. 

The finishers, dyers, bleachers, and other converting 
plants, were at one time operating hardly 40 per cent of 


their combined output. This was the greatest idleness 


known since 1914 and it was much more prolonged than in 
that year. At the present time, finishers are securing new 
business daily and they are confident that a distinct im- 
has started, and so far as they are concerned 
This belief is based 


provement 
will continue for some time to come. 
upon the great liquidation that took place after September 


and October of last year among many of the larger con- 
verters. These factors have since given proof of a desire 
to re-establish their old lines, many of which were disecon- 
tinued for the war period, and it will be many weeks be- 
fore they can catch up, even if it proves that the finished 
business does not come forward very rapidly from the 


goods : , 
At the moment, improvement in 


jobbers and retailers. 
that particular has started. 

The curious condition exists where cotton machinery men 
have more work than they care to undertake in a hurry. 
The reason for this is that if they should make any attempt 
to resume operations in full they would invite a seething 
strike among machinists, many of whom have not yet so 
bered down to the reality of working under peace time con- 
ditions instead of under the hectie wages paid for govern- 
ment work on ammunition and for other war purposes. It 
is stated that there are orders enough ahead for automatic 
looms to keep the largest producer busy for a year. It is 
known that some very nice business has been booked for 
foreign shipment at prices that are satisfactory. 

It may take a month or two longer before the machinery 
labor situation will assume a condition where it may be 


handled without friction. It is not thought probable that 


there will be any material decline in prices from the rela- 
tively moderate levels reached in some shops. All thoughts 
of war time profits from prices have passed out, yet costs 
are certain to be so long sustained, because of the labor 
conditions, that little attention will be paid to the solici- 
tation of orders from those who may contemplate new mills. 
Any such business will be weleomed and taken eare of to be 
sure, but in the present temper of machinery manufactur- 
ers it is hardly likely to be invited. 

Generally speaking, the mill situation throughout New 
England is improved over a month ago and it is very clear 
that the deep pessimism of February has gone out to re- 
main out. At ‘the same time there are so many difficulties in 
the way of reviving trade to an extent where a full output 
can be sold, and where any substantial part of the output 
ean be sold at a profit based on costs for the first half of 
the year, that the common opinion is that it will take two 
or three months of steady selling to get mills back where 
they were in production when the Hindenburg line was 
smashed and the boys began to talk of coming home. 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Association has 
appointed Walker W. Vick, president of the Factory Pro- 
ducts Corporation, 2 Rector Stree’, New York; D. Y. Coop- 
er, Henderson, N. C., and C. B. Biyant, Charlotte, N. C., 
as delegates to the Sixth National Foreign Trade conven- 
tion of the National Foreign Trade Council to be held in 


Chicago April 24-26. 
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Lancashire Notes. 


BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 


—_—_———___ 


Cotton control is at an end. As from February 3rd 
the Cotton Control Board ceased to exist and all restric- 
tions on the running of machinery and the buying and sell- 
ing of cotton came to an end. The termination of the 
rule of the Board has been foreshadowed for some time. 
I have already reported how the levies on employers were 
reduced and how the Board issued something akin to an 
apology for their continuance. In the middle of January 
the amount of machinery which was allowed to be run was 
increased, and it was common knowledge that it was not 
a shortage of raw material but lack of labor that pre- 
vented the still further relaxing its restrictions. 


The Board. has for some time been engaged in getting as 


Board 


many operatives as possible out of the army—it is estimated 
that there are 17,000 “pivotal” cotton workers with the 
forces—but to do this work it was not necessary for the 
Board to function as a “Control” with all the powers at- 
taehing to such a status. The Board will remain in exist- 
ence as an advisory council and act as intermediary be- 
tween the trade and the government, and in that capacity 
it will continue to look after the interests of the industry 


as regards the demobilization of the fighting forces. 


The Control Board was set up in June, 1916, when 
the sudden abnormal rise in the price of eotton created 
something like a panie and very serious consequences threat- 
ened. Since then all buying and selling of the raw mate- 
rial has been done under regulations issued by the Board, 
which has also preseribed the amount of machinery which 
firms should run. For every spindle or loom over that 
amount the firm involved has had to pay a lavy to the 
Board and from the fund so formed the operatives th-own 
out of work by the decreased production received main- 
tenance allowances. By these measures scrambling for cot- 
ton was prevented, the burden of the shortage equitably 
shared and the fear of the operatives that their trade un- 
ions would be made bankrupt by a great amount of unem- 
ployment was allayed. Confidence was quickly restored 
after the Board was set up and while, during the past 
two and a half years, the trade has had a diffieult and 
anxious time, nothing in the nature of a panie has been 
experienced and the strong have not been allowed to push 


the weak to the wall. 


In a letter to the chairman of the Board announcing 
its dissolution, the president of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Albert Stanley) points out that the orders under which 
the Control Board was established were dependent upon a 
searcity of cotton. The freight dyailable for the carriage 
of American eotton has now for some time been in excess 
of the demand and therefore the orders must come to an 
end. “The work of the Board,” adds the president, “which 
has so suecessfully controlled the cotton industry will not 
thus be brought to an end, though it will necessarily ceasie 
to exercise this control for * * * * the government will 
continue to look to it for advice on matters of reconstruc- 
tion affecting the cotton industry.” Sir Albert also pays 
the following tribute to the work of the Board: “TI desire 
to take this opportunity of expressing my deep sense of 
the value of the Cotton Control Board’s active services to 
the industry and to the country as a whole. There is no 
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part of the war machinery in connection with industry set 
up by the Board of Trade the work of which I ean regard 
with greater satisfaction.” 

The United Textile Factory Workers’ Association has 
definitely decided to endeavor to obtain a 44-hours week, 
and a demand to that effect will shortly be placed before 
the employers. The executive has been instructed to effect 
no settlement short of the full demand, but to come back to 
the members for further discussion if the 44-hours is not 
It is beyond question that some reduction of 
At pres- 
5544 per week—longer than 
In all the other great 
industries the trade unions are demanding, and in some 
eases have already obtained, a shorter working week. The 
engineers’ hours have recently been reduced from 54 to 47 
per week and hours have been cut down on the railways 
Now all tie 


conceded. 
hours will shortly take place in the cotton trade. 
ent the working hours are 
those of any important industry. 


from nine or ten to eight hours per day. 
transport workers (apart from the rail men) are demand- 
ing a 44-hour week and the powerful Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain, with nearly a million members, is about 
to negotiate for a 30-hours week. In common with many 
other classes of workers the cotton operatives have formerly 
had the 48-hours week in their program, but, largely as a 
consequence of war experience, the 48-hours week has been 
everywhere shelved as being not in keeping with modern 
requirements. 

The “Textile Mereury” has interviewed a merchant ship- 
per whose name is said to be a household word on tlie 
Manchester Exchange and has diseussed with him the pros- 
pects of the trade in 'view of the signing of the armistire. 
The merchant’s views are not so very rosy. “I am not 
among those,” he said, “who are expecting an early revival 
in business for the great Eastern outlets, or indeed for any 
of the more important consuming and distributing centers 
overseas. There are in places some encouraging signs, some 
little brightening of the commercial horizon. We shall not 
get back by giant strides to even approximately normal 
The great wants of the moment are a settled 
This shipper then points 


conditions. 
basis of values, and confidence.” 
out that the outstanding feature of the moment in the cot- 
ton trade is a drop in walues, accompanied by many kinds 
of changes all having their bearing on business, but what 
concerns Lancashire more than this is the collapse of 
American yarns. 

From this point the merchant strongly criticises spin- 
ners for having inflated profits to the highest possible de- 
gree. “The unparalleled margins in American yarns,” he 
says, “and the equally remarkable profits of spinners, are 
passing away with a rapidity that is certainly surprising. 
These features of the business of the past few months have 
been exceedingly unfavorable to the industry as a whole. 
They have done us a great deal of harm and it will take 
some time for us to recover from the injury we have sus- 
tained. Spinners of American, getting the whip hand, 
ha‘e used their power in a spirit of utter disregard of the 
results that were likely to follow to manufacturers, and in 
the long run, to themselves. If spinners had been content 
with a moderate, even a liberal, profit things would now 
be different. We should probably not now be faced with 
many idle looms and idle mills. That business could have 
been done by spinners on a less inflated basis if they had 
chosen to do it, as proved by the fact that government con- 
tracts were placed at a price lower than that exacted from 
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Spinners blamed cotton for the ¢x- 


private purchasers. 


traordinary prices they were charging for their yarn, or 
rather wrung from users who were in the unfotrunate posi- 


tion of having to buy. But American yarns rese faster 


and the rise went farther than the advance in cotton.” 
From this inflation of yarn, we are told, two results 
follow directly: “The export business in yarns has been 
for many months at a standstill and cloth has been raised 
in price to a range which has practically brought cloth 
business to an end. Business in India has been hard hit 
as a consequence and is not for the present likely to im- 
prove. Importers and dealers are looking for a drop in 
values. There has already been some decline and they are 
likely to wait for a further fall. 
tors tending to lower values. 


There are also other fac- 
War insurance has disap- 
peared, freights are coming down and the cost of mill ac- 
cessories and raw materials other than cotton is likely 
soon to be modified. “These things,’ the merchant told 
the interviewer, “all tell upon the price level at whien 
goods can be laid down in India. The Indian importers 
and dealers ave quite familiar with this side of the subject, 
just as they know all that can be known to us about cottoa. 
One point upon which they do not appear to hold sound 
views refers to the output of cloth in Laneashire in the 
The output for a long time will be smaller 
They may find it hard or im- 


early future. 
than they appear to think. 
possible if they postpone replenishment too long, to gct 


what they want.” 
The Yarn Market. 


The yarn market for the past month has reflected the 
general slackness throughout the industry due to the recon- 
struction period through which the mills are passing. The 
opening of the month found opinion gaining headway that 
yarn prices had about reached the low point. The high 
price of the raw material and the high price of labor 
tended to keep the prices of all kinds of yarns well up, 
and will undoubtedly prevent any further decline. Combed 
peeler yarns on cones were quiet during this period although 
prices varied greatly. Also during the early days of the 
month the demand for carded yarns was limited to a few 
numbers and no large quantities were reported sold. Many 
mills were reported as running short time and it is becom- 
ing at last evident 'to the yarn buyers that manuflacturers 
do not intend to fill their warehouses with unsold yarn, 
unless it is an absolute necessity in order to hold together 
the mill organization. Under the present condition this is 
not so and as a result the mills are running with a curtailed 
production of from 25 to 40 per cent. This means that if 
the buyers want yarns they must order them or when they 
come into the market to buy them no yarns will be found. 

As the month wore on there was some inquiry for combed 
yarn, but the sales were generally for only a few packages 
for spot or nearby delivery. At this time 14s cones sold 
for 58 and 62 cents; 16s cones for 56 and 62 cents; 18s 
cones for 61 cents and 24s cones for 60 cents. 

The knit goods manufacturers are largely in the same 
fix as other manufacturers and are waiting for jobbers or 
other buyers to order out goods. In the meantime they are 
passing their lack of orders back to the mills and curtail- 
ing the production in their own field. This has resulted in 
a very few sales of knitting yarn, particularly in large 
quantities. 
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As the month closes there are quite a number of inqui- 
ties for yarn coming in, but sales were generally for small 
quantities and for spot and nearby deliveries. The light 
demand for combed yarn continues but the prices remain 
well fixed. Knitters report that they cannot pay the aver- 
age quotation for combed yarn and sell the finished goods 
at a profit. The demand for carded yarn for the knitting 
trade also continues slow and it is estimated in some sec- 
tions that the knitted goods production is not more than 
40 per cent of normal. However, the subject will un- 
doubtedly be fully covered in the knit goods market report 
to be found elsewhere in this issue. The wide wariation in 
price continues, particularly in carded weaving yarns. The 
variation sometimes running as high as two and three cents. 

Following are recent quotations on the Philadelphia 
market: 

Southern Single Skeins. 
4s to 8s , -37 @38 
12s 39% @40 
16s 41 @42 
24s ..45 @46 
30s 55 @56 
Southern Single Warps. 
8s 39 @40 
12s ; , 40 @40% 
16s e+e -41% @42% 
26s .eee-48 @49 
40s . 68 @é69 
and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
slack ‘ ses | 
-4 slack —— | 
3-4 hard twist ...34 @35 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
388 @39 10s 
.40 @40% l4s 
42% @43% 20s 
47 ! 26s. 
52 @ 53 40s. 
Southern Two-Ply Warps 
38 @39 es bee 
.40% @41 L iés.... 
...43 @44 S08... 2. 
..48 @49 
52% @54 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
65 @ 66 24s. 
71 @72 40s.. 
80 @82 60s.. 
..$1.15@$1.20 
Southern Frame Spun Carded 
37 @39 ee 
40 @4l1 l4s 
42 @42% 18s. 
42% @43 22s. 
.44 @44% 26s 
46 @47 
tying-in 44 @45 | 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
43% @44 12s 
45 @ 46 16s 
47 @48 20s 
49 @50 26s 
53 @54 
Northern Mule Spun Combed 
59 @60 12s... 
..62 @63 16s 
64 @65 
..69 @T70 
75 @76 
87 @&8a3 


20s... 
26s 
36s.. 





Annual Meeting of Cotton Men. 

The annual meeting of The National 
Cotton Manufacturers, to be held at the Biltmore, New 
York on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, April, 23, 24 
and 25, promises to be one of the most noteworthy gather- 


Association of 


ings in the history of that organization. 

At eight o’clock in the evening of Wednesday, April 23, 
there will be a business session, at which will be submitted 
the reports of the president, treasurer and secretary, and of 
the standing committees. These will be followed at nine 
o'clock by a get-together smoker, to which, in addition to the 
members of the association, will be invited buyers of textile 
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products from all parts of the country and the leading cot- 
ton spinners and merchants of tle South. The smoker will 
open with an address on “The New Era of Good Feeling 
Between the Sections,” by William B. Thompson of New 
Orleans, an able and impressive speaker. Mr. Thompson’s 
address will be followed by a carefully prepared program 
of music and entertainment but these features will be sub- 
ordinate to the principal object of the gathering, the fos- 
tering of more sympathetic and friendly relations between 
North and South and between the different branches of the 
textile industry. Looking to this end, every member of 
the association will in due course be formally asked to 
pledge himself to make the acquaintance of at least three 
strangers on the night of the smoker, 

At ten o’clock in the morning of Thursday, April 24, 
there will be an address by Professor Adolph C. Miller, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, on “Our After-War Prob- 
lems—Their Right Solution.” 

At two o’clock Thursday afternoon, there will be a group 
discussion on “Winning New Markets for Our Products.” 
The chairman will be John R. Munn, president of the Text- 
ile Alliance Export Corporation, and there will be addresses 
by Senator Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, on “American 
Bottoms for American Goods” and by Allen Walker, of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, on “Banking Facili- 
ties the Key to Trade Expansion.” Senator Jones will be 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Commerce in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, and Mr. Walker is an authority on 
the subject with which he will deal. Their addresses will 
be followed by an open forum, in which those participating 
will be limited to five-minute talks. 

At ten o’clock Friday morning, April 25, there will be a 
group discussion on “Labor Problems in Peace Times,” 
chairman, James Thompson, of New Bedford. There will 
be addresses by Henry P. Kendall, of Boston, on “American 
Industry’s Biggest Problem—Suggested Methods for Its So- 
lution ”’ and by John A. Fitch, of New York, on “Federal 
Control of Hours of Labor.” The addresses of these gentle- 
men will be followed by a general discussion under the rules 
obtaining at the Thursday afternoon session. 


The session opening at two o’clock Friday afternoon 
will be devoted to a group discussion on “The Financial 
Problems of Reconstruction,” presided over by Randall N. 


Durfee, of Fall River. The discussion will open with an 
address by Paul M. Warburg, late vice-chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, on “Our Problems as a Credit Na- 
tion,” and by O. P. Austin, of the National City Bank, New 
York, on “America’s Resources and World Industry.” The 
session will close with a general discussion of the whole 
subject. 

At four o’elock Friday afternoon, the association will 
hold its final business meeting, to receive reports of the Res- 
olutions and other committees, and effect the election of 
officers and directors. 

The meeting will conclude Friday evening with a banquet 
at half past seven o’clock. The toastmaster will be W. 
Frank Shove president of the association, and the speakers 
will be ex-Senator Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana, and Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick of New York. Ex-Senator Bever- 
idge will speak on “Shaping Old Ways to New Conditions,” 
and Dr. Fosidek on “Our Higher Duty to the World.” 
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Yarn Mill Organization and Efficiency. 


BY S. A, FORD. 
INSTRUCTION. 

Upon determining the standard or the one best way 
the next logical step in the development of efficiency is the 
instruction of workmen as to how this work may be done. 

The first step along this lime would therefore be the 
preparation of standard written instructions covering each 
line of work. These instructions should thoroughly describe 
how the work should be done. They should leave nothing 
to the judgment of the worker. Now there is reason in all 
things. Let me give a rather laughable incident that will 
show this perhaps better than I can explain it. After I 
had carefully explained to a spinning frame tender the 
way in which she should do her work she turned to me in 
rather a sarcastic. manner and said: 

“Well I guess you have told me about exerything except 
what to do in case the ends should all break down at once.” 

There are some things that are liable to occur where the 
operative must use his judgment. This illustration is 
about as simple a case as I can think of. Up,to that mo- 
ment I had not considered that point. 

But that did not alter the statement of principle, how- 
ever, that nothing should be left to the judgment of the 
operative that could be taken care of by standard written 
instructions, The result of this sarcastic remark by the 
spinner caused the instruction sheet to bear the following 
addition : 

“In ease the ends of any frame in operation should sud- 
denly break the operative must immediately stop the frame 
and report the break to the Third Hand, who will be re- 
sponsible for restarting the frame. Operatives must not 
attempt, under any circumstances, to repair any breaks.” 

It is not necessary that each operative should be given a 
set of printed instructions. The Third Hand of the room 
should have a set and a set should be posted in a conspic- 
uous place in the room. 

The next step is the selection of certain operatives as 
teachers or instructors. They should be chosen for their 
ability to follow instructions and to imrart their 
knowledge to others. These instructors should then be 
placed in the room and should show the operatives how to 
follow the instructions. 

You often hear that you cannot teach an old dog new 
tricks. That may be true about some old dogs but not 
all of them. Operatives who have worked at certain jobs 
for a long time are very apt to feel rather hurt when told 
that they are to be shown a new and better way of doing 
their work. They resent such things and it of en ‘akes a 
lot of persuading to get them to follow instructions. In 
some cases it is often necessary to wait for a little while 
and allow such operatives to see the effect of the new 
methods on others, it then becomes easier to induce them 
to follow instructions, 


The introduction of the second principle of efficiency 
requires, therefore, the preparation of standard written 
instructions of the standard method and the selection of 
competent instructors to- teach the operatives to follow these 
instructions, 

MEASURE, 

Successful operation of any manufacturing business re- 
quires exact information about every detail of operation. 
It must be presented in such a way that it is clear, and 
quickly gives the desired information in as complete a form 
as desired. Again it must be obtained cheaply and simply. 

The next step after instruction comes the measuring of 
the amount of work an operative does, the better to be able 
to judge of his reward. This necessitates the use of accu- 
rate tables and records of each day’s work. That there 
may be no misunderstanding, it is essential that each day’s 
record shall be open for the inspection of the operatives 
that they may be able to register any protest. The public 
posting of these records also serves as an incentive and 
promotes competition. 

More will be said of this third principle in later sec- 
tions of this series. 

REWARD. 

Employees are induced to give efficient service through 
hopes of reward or knowledge that efficient service will 
bring them a certain reward. 

Employees have labor to sell. Manufacturers buy that 
labor. Any transaction of buying or selling whether it 
be a cow, cotton, or labor must be mutually beneficial to 
the buyer and seller. The seller must feel that he received 
a fair price for his commodity and the buyer must feel 
that he got his money’s worth. Let there be any uncer- 
tainty as to the fairness of the transaction and distrust 
will enter into the dealings of the two parties. This must 
be especially considered in the dealings of employer and 
employees, for their transactions are regular and at very 
frequent intervals thus giving any idea of unfairness a 
chance to breed and multiply until it reaches the point 
where it causes labor troubles. 

Employers who desire more than they are willing to pay 
for, must expect the help to feel that they want more than 
they are willing to give. 

Honest effort is entitled to its reward. A fair day’s 
work is worth a fair day’s pay. Wages should not be gen- 
erous. They should not be more than a man is justly en- 
titled to. But they should be just. Men must work to live. 
They sell their labor for money with which to buy other 
commodities on which to-live to be able to sell their labor. 
Just as the manufacturer must make a profit and is justly 
entitled to a profit on the business he does, so is the em- 
ployee entitled to a profit on his labor. In other words 
laborers should receive more for their labor than they are 
forced to pay out as living expenses. 

I believe I am right therefore in saying that the em- 
ployee is entitled to a certain reward as a basis. This 
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reward should be sufficient to enable a man to live properly 
and well and to show a profit on his labor. This he is en- 
titled to. 

Employers who, as a principle, try to hire employees 
for as small pay as possible, without taking into consider- 
ation other conditions and what that employee is justly 
entitled to as a basis, are bound to be distrusted by the 
employee and their transactions are bound to be unsatis- 
factory. 

The mill which is efficiently managed demands that such 
transactions shall be satisfactory. 

We have had considerable to say about reward without 
largest 


far the percentage of 


definitely defining it. By 
, 


employees are working for their day’s pay. There are cer- 
tain individuals who are looking ahead into the future, who 
consider that the experience they are getting should be and 
is a part of their reward. There are others who have prom- 
ises of future advancement and are willing to sacrifice a 
little at present because they will make up for it later. 
Yearly bonus or profit sharing schemes are other ways of 
rewarding employees but while they are good things to 
talk about and perhaps to get and hold operatives, wages 
or the basic day’s pay is the form of reward which interests 
the great body of employees. 


Cockley Yarn. 


BY HENRY D. MARTIN. 

Cockley yarn is always a real terror to both the spin- 
ner, the weaver, and the entire management. To macy. 
the real causes of cockley yarns are not fully apparent. 
Most all mill men attribute cockley yarn only to a sudden 
advent of longer cotton than was expected to be spur. at 
While this is the chief cause of this defective 
reasons for 


the time. 
there are at the very lowest 33 other 
making it. Any one of the defects mentioned may 
more or less of this kind of warp or filling according to 
the various conditions accompanying the one defect. The 


following list covers the ground under consideration quite 


yarn, 
-ause 


completely : 
1. Longer staple cotton than expected to spin, giving 
insufficient draft. 
2. Rolls set too close for the cotton selected to be spun. 
3. Top rolls insufficiently oiled. 
4. Top rolls insufficiently cleaned. 
5. Top rolls poorly covered. 
Top roll bearings worn too much, 
Top rolls creased, 
Top roll 
Top roll bunged up on one side, 
Steel roll bunged up. 
Steel roll having dull flutings. 
Steel roll necks badly worn. 


eovering worn. 


Dry saddles. 

‘Saddles worn out and gripping the rolls. 
Frames running under speed, 

Roving twisted too hard. 

Hard ends or double roving. 

Slack bands. 

Dry spindles, 

Travellers too light. 

Rings oily. 
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22. Bobbins overfilled. 
23. Too 
three top rolls are weighted. 
24. Saddle put on the middle roll when middle roll is 


much weight on the middle roll when all 


supposed to run unweighted. 

25. Roving traverse motion dwelling at any point. 

26. Roving traverse motion not having sufficient trav- 
erse across roll boss. 

27. Hot dry weather. 

28. Worn out cap bars. 

29. Rolls not set in line when spreading. 

Stirrups rubbing against rolls. 

31. Weight lever resting on creel. 

32. Bobbins loose on spindle. 

33 Broken bolsters. 

34. Over-worn thread guide. 

This list of things which the spinner is up against mght 
eause wonder that more cockley yarn is not made. 

Of course eockley warp yarns rarely reach the weave 
room, because it rarely stands the strain of the spooling 
process. On the other hand cockley filling is almost sure 
to reach the weave room and be woven unless all are on 
their guard. And the reason why cockley work is not 
more prevalent is because the expert spinner assures him- 
self that none of the evils mentioned get a grip in his 
well-managed department. He keeps his top rolls in good 
order. Sees to it that they are well oiled, cleaned, prop- 
erly covered and throws out all rolls having either or both 
ends over-worn. 

The saddle bearing may also have worn the roll centre 
bearing causing it to be gritty and hard. Defective sad- 
dles and rolls should be thrown out. Often times a hard 
end like double roving or hard twisted roving will crease 
the rolls so that the proper function of drawing is inter- 
fered with and this in turn eauses cockley work. The 
eareful spinner knows how and where to keep his rolls 
set. He watches the length of the staple as it comes 
through. He not only keeps posted on what the manage- 
ment tells him is about to come through, but he satisfies 
his own mind by personally testing the goods. 

Having ends up is important. If one end laps on either 
top or steel roll, very soon uneven drawing 's brought 
about causing cockley yarn to be made by the eud that is 
paired with the other cud which is lapping arozd the roll. 

Slow speed is another prolific ezuse of cockley work. 
If the power is not up to speed, or if belts slip, or if 
frames are allowed to stop too slowly when belt is shifted 
from the tight to the loose pulley, cockley work may be 
made by the wholesale. For the same reason, that is, slow 
speed, a slack band, loose bobbin on the spindles, broken 
bolster, dry spindle, overfilled bobbin, will cause the work 
to do its worst. Also an over light traveller. Anything 
which relieves the normal tension of the ends may cause 
cockley work. This may be because the normal tension may 
be just exactly the right pull or strain required to help 
the rolls in their work of drawing evenly as will be ex- 
In hot dry weather all oiled surfaces 
rapidly become dry. This is because the oil evaporates 
much sooner in hot weather. Care must be given to more 
frequent oiling during the hotter months of the year. 

Proper weighting of rolls is a study by itself. 

The roving traverse motion comes in for regulation, 
too. If it dwells or does not travel as fully us possible 


plained later on. 
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over the roll boss, the rolls become hollowed in and the 
power of evenly drawing the yarn is paralyzed. Some- 
times the roving traverse motion becomes stalled, or it 
may dwell at each change or return. All this is good for 
creasing the rolls, and cockley yarn is quite likely to be 
come a part of the spinner’s expense. 

If the stirrups are rubbing against the top rolls it will 
retard the speed, or if the stirrup bears against the steel 
rolls it will pull the top roll toward the middle roll thus 
shortening the distance between the rolls, and the process 
immediately becomes cockley. Wornout cap bars will 
throw the top rolls out of line and cause the same evil. 
Insufficient draft is another point to look well into. 

The reason why the yarn tension between the bite of 
the rolls and the bobbin plays so important a part is be- 
cause the surface of the roll does not always grip the sliver 
during the drawing process. It often oceurs that the ten- 
sion itself does part of the drawing at each moment that the 
the top roll loses its grip on the sliver for any of the 
many reasons which are prevalent. Care to set rolls in 
line is also important. Levers resting on the creel bottom 
is a sure cockley yarn producer. 

Keeping all of these things right will absolutely pre- 
vent cockley yarns. 
still another serious defect which should not 
In some 


There is 
be overlooked in connection with this question. 
mills thread guides are quite badly worn, and it may hap- 
pen that a slightly heavier end may catch in the groove 
into which the end travels and which has been worn by the 
ends into the thread guide wire. Where this takes place 
the new tension of the thread is broken into and the drag 
being released, the cockley work starts on its old hike 
again. There are three things which work together at this 
point to produce cockley work: the grooved thread guide; 
the defective or over size end or bunchy end; and this 
coarse end being harder to draw it may cockle. 

The common rule among all good spinners is to set all 
rolls as closely as possible to have good running work 
when all the other things herein mentioned are right. This 
rule will produce the strongest and most even yarn. If 
the rolls are spread more than necessary on account of any 
other defective arrangement, it may avoid the cockley work, 
but only at the expense of the quality of the yarn, and 
this cannot be called expert manufacturing. First making 
certain that all other things are in perfect order and then 
setting the rolls for the cotton selected as closely as pos- 
sible without interfering with the drawing process between 
the rolls is the only safe method which insures a positive 
guarantee against cockley work. 


“Dixon’s Graphite Products” is the title of a new pocket 
catalog issued by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of 
Jersey City. While not so complete as the large general 
catalog, it furnishes a good idea of the variety of products 
made by this old concern. Pages have been devoted to lists 
of articles especially for mills, railroads, automobiles, etc. 
The descriptions are brief but the company will gladly send 
pamphets dealing in detail with any of the individual mem- 
bers of the line. This new catalog should be in the file of 
every purchasing agent, engineer, superintendent and oth- 
ers who have oceasion to use lubricants, paint or pencils. 
Ask for Booklet No. 34-KP. 
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Human Engineering*. 


“We. have’ generally overlooked ‘the human-engineering 
phase of our industrial de\elopment. We are now enter- 
ing upon the war after the War. Je glibly diseuss the 
social revolutions growing out of events in Europe. We 
talk of deposed kings and blasted empires; of changinz 
How much thought are 
Many people do not 


conditions across the sea. 7ou 
giving to the reflex upon America? 
seem cognizant of the fact, that we, ourselves, are going 
through a most momentous social revolution here and now. 
We are facing a new order of things. Shall the radicals, 
the bolsheviki, the self-seeking demagogues, the intolerant 
and impetuous young writers, many with Russian back- 
ground, the vendor of Utopia in the patented container, 
direct the reconstruction program, or will you and your 
friends and your like wake from the lethargy and indif- 
ference that has enveloped us? “Everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business.” We wait for “George” to do it, and 
apparently no one answers when “George” is paged. 

“The reformer with 
hours; he never sleeps, and he administers his cure-all med- 


a mission does not work uniou 
icines to all his ‘patients’ in like doses, regardless of 
symptoms. 

“We hardly yet know what competition means; we 
will learn it within the next few years. Permit me the 
temerity to prophesy that the executive of the next decade 
will be the man who best knows men. He ean buy all the 
technical brains he requires, because we have no dearth of 
them. He will be an organizer, a handler of men in tne 
individual, a handler of men in the mass, a leader, not a 
driver, a very human man, 

“Analyze the big, outstand‘ig men of today. Other 
people do their work, their details. They pick the people 
and then let them do the job. 

“The outstanding illustration and exumple preached by 
plant executives pleading for cooperation, is the football 
team; but they seldom, if ever, mention the coach. He 
picks the team, he furnishes much of the brains, but he 
does none of the physical or detail work. He instills the 
spirit, the fight, the punch, and it is well to bear in mind 
that he is the only man involved who gets any money out 
of it. 

“The science of human engineering is here to stay. The 
study of human characteristics is the most enduring as 
well as the most fascinating in the world, and still the 
most complex. The historian and the novelist have never 
run out of material and the human is their sole subject. I 
would paraphrase an old saying—‘Know men and the 
profits will take care of themselves.’ Beware of quacks 
and charlatans. 

“One cannot pick men by rule of thumb, by physiog- 
nomy, phrenology or algebraic equation or a set of stock 
test questions. 

“The time is ripe to get your industrial house in order, 
and’ when considering cabbages and kings, polities and 
government, remember that the man with the wheelbarrow 
has a vote with the same horsepower as your own. There 
are more men with wheelbarrows than there are mechanical 


engineers.” 


*An extract from a paper on The Employment of Labor by Dud- 
ley R. Kennedy before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 


Influence of Temperature in the Slashing of Cotton 
Warps.* 


EVERETT H. HINCKLEY. 


BY PROF. 


(COPYRIGHT PENDING) 

The following article is a report of results obtained in 
a practical test made at the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany December 3, 1918. Slashers at this mill were equipped 
with Tagliabue Air-Operated Temperature Controllers, so 
that it was possible to carry on the work under uniform 
temperature conditions. 

Uniform level of “size” in the slasher box was main- 
tained by the use of the Nivling Sytsem whereby the over- 
flow of the slasher box was adjusted to a definite depth 
being constantly cireulated by means of a 


“size” 


and the 
pump from the main reservoir to each slasher. 


The “size” was mixed and cooked in separate kettles, 
one or more of which were continually delivering to the 
reservoir so that the results obtained on the various slash- 
ers represented the same “sizing” mixture. The machines 
themselves were practically new and in excellent mechan- 
Thus, it is believed that in this test supe- 
rior aceuracy was obtained. ; 

The weaving test was carried out on adjacent looms in 
the same set, all the warps being tied in and started up 


ieal eondition. 


*This article is the result of original investigations conducted by 
the author, head of the Department of Chemistry and Dyeing at the 
New Bedford Textile School. It is the second article of a series by 


the same author. 


at the same time. A spare hand acted as observer. The 
atmospheric condition was fairly uniform, and, of course, 
as the warps were woven simultaneously the same for each 
warp. An accurate record was kept by the spare hance of 
the yarn breakage over a period of 742 working days, and 
finally the fabric was subjected to the usual inspection in 
the cloth room. Besides the usual qualities such as pick 
and slay, weight per yard, the tensile strength of the 
woven cloth was also obtained. 

By reference to the micro-photographs in the previous 
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article, it will be readily seen that there are certain temper- 
ature limits within which a starch paste must be kept in 
order to ‘xeep it uniform in consistency It is further evi- 
dent that there must be some point within these limits at 


which the yarn slashed will weave best. As the final eri- 
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terion of the value of the slashing process must be how 
the warps weave, especial stress is laid in this article on 
the results obtained in that test. 

From the practical point of view of the slasher tend- 
ers, the “size” in the slasher box should be kept hot enough 
so that it will not “skin over,” and thin enouga so 1s not 
to cause creeping of the covering on the slasher rolls or 
“picking up” on the drying cylinders. On the other hand, 
if the “size” is kept tod hot it will be thinned by the con- 
densaition of excess of steam, and also by production of 
invert sugar. 

Among practical slashers there is a wide variety of 
opinion as to the proper temperature at which the “size” 
should be kept. Some state that actual and constant boil- 
in should take place; others that it should be “very hot;” 
others “good and hot,” all of which terms to the practical 
man of long experience means something fairly definite, 
but to others of less experience something quite vague. 
There are many reasons why there should be this variety 
of opinion. Chief among these are the facts that the warps 
vary so much in density, in twist of yarn, and in kind of 
eotton used. Also, and more difficult to control, is the varia- 
tion in factor of judgment. 

DETAILS OF TEST. 

Description of warps: yarn number 22’s, ends 6168, 
euts per beam 13 (approximate length of euts 40 yards), 
warps drawn in 68 ends per inch, plain weave two ends 
per dent. 

In the slashing test the warps were run at the following 


temperatures : 
Warps (1) Controlled at 171 degrees F. 
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Warps (2) Controlled at 197 degrees F. 
Warps (3) Controlled at 207 degrees F. 

The controller kept the temperature within such limits 
that the greatest variation per warp was three degrees. 
The temperatures here given are the average for the perio! 
covered by the warp. 

The cloth was woven on four adjacent 90 inch looms, 
running at the rate of 104 picks per minute. The break- 
age of yarn in the weaving tes: was noted and classified 
in the following manner: (a) knots; (b) coarse threads; 
(c) bunches; (d) unknown. 
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The test was run for 7342 hours (742 days). Of thes 
faults, there will be some variation from warp to warp, 
but it is believed this was reducéd to minimum in this test by 
the large quantity of yarn of this number being made at 
this mill The,known faults are due to spinning and spool- 
The size acts aS a means to prévent yarn breakage 
due to these faults. The spoolers’ knots being made by 
machine were very uniform in shape and strength. By 
the nature of the spooling process, particularly the length 
of yarns used, these knots are likely to be more nearly 
equally distributed than any other causes. The coarse 
and bunches, being due to faults such as piecing 


ing. 


threads 
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and uneven conditions in spinning and previous process, 
are intermittent and by no means regularly distributed. 
Certain ends broke for which no cause could be given and 
therefore had to be classed unknown. Ends broken by 
catching behind lease rods, catching in the harness or reed, 
or due to other weaving conditions would be a majority of 
these. 

The object of “sizing” warps is to furnish to each end 
sufficient strength and resistance to chafing to stand the 
operation of weaving. In arriving at the value of any 
conditions of slashing, due attention must be given to the 
fact that some of these faults already in the yarn may be 
ineurable. Coarse threads may be so weak that no amount 
of starch paste will stick them together strong enough to 
weave. Bunches may be small and weave in without break- 
ing or they may be very large causing serious breakage. 
Conditions in slashing that improve the weaving walue of 
coarse threads would decrease that of the bunches. Coarse 
threads would weave best if slashed at high temperature 
where the strongest yarn is obtained. Bunches would weave 
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best if softer, a condition obtained when the “size” is at a 
lower temperature. Knots would weave best under si:nilar 
conditions to bunches. In order to arrive at the proper 
meaning of the results obtained, these facts must be borne 
in mind, 

The results of the record obtained by the observer in 
the weaving test were analyzed and charts (Figs. 1-2) 
made, showing the breakage due to each of the four causes. 
From these charts it will be seen that the breakage of warp 
ends due to knots is lower the lower the temperature of 
application of the “size.” Further, it is approximately 
proportional to the température. The breakage due to 
bunches, as would be expected, is very erratic, but the 
higher temperatures show the most breakage. In the case 
of the coarse threads the regularity is more striking, the 
lowest temperature giving the highest breakage. Unknown 
causes again give us an irregular chart, but the chart shows 
in a general way that the breakage is directly proportional 
to the temperature. As all these faults are met with in 
everyday work, the conclusions to be of value must be 
based upon the totals. (See Table No. 1.) 


TABLE NO. 1. 
Loom Breakage 
Knots Bunches Coarse Threads Unknown Total 
51 38 124 
84 46 166 
89 42 


No. of Warp 
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These also show a decided advantage for the lower tempera- 
ture control, and also retain the breakage proportional to 
the temperature. 

For purposes of comparison warps were also run on 
another slasher, using the same kind of yarn and in every 
way keeping the conditions as near the same as those used 
for warps 1, 2 and 3. The results obtained in weaving 
confirm in a general way the conclusions obtained from the 
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A few Detroit Build- 
ings covered with 
Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roofs 
They are, top to bottom: 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
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EW office buildings, school buildings and indus- 
trial plants are the order of the day in busy, 
fast-growing Detroit. 

When it comes to roofs for these buildings, De- 
troit wants the kind that can be forgotten for 20 
years or more—no leaks or repairs or maintenance 
expense to worry about. That is why every one of 


the buildings shown on this page is protected with 


Co., Detroit; Architect, 
Albert Kahn, Detroit. 
Book Building, Detroit; 
Architect, Louis Kamper, 
Detroit. 

Studebaker Corporation, 
Detroit; Built by Own- 
ers. 

Real Estate Exchange, 
Detroit; Architect,. Louis 
Kamper, Detroit. 





























a Barrett Specification Roof. 

Of course, we can show here but a few of the 
Barrett-covered buildings in Detroit. 
many more. HHH 


Michigan State Telephone 
Company, Garfield DBx- 
| change, Detroit; Architect, 
Smith-Hinchman, & Grylls, 
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For commercial, industrial and municipal build- 
ings Barrett Specification Roofs are so much better 
so much cheaper per year of service, and offer so* 
much more in fire protection, that they cover more 
of such permanent structures than any other kind, 
not only in Detroit ,but in every city and town in 


America. 


Actually Guaranteed for 20 Years! 


© offer a 20-Year Surety Bond guarantceing Barrett 

Specification Roofs of 50 squares or over in all towns 
of 25,000 population and more, and in smaller places where 
our Inspection Service is available. 


This Surety Bond will be issued by the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company of Baltimore and will be 
furnished by us without charge. Our only requirements 
are that the roofing contractor shall be approved by us and 
that the Barrett Specification dated May 1, 1916, be strictly 


followed, 
A copy of the Barrett 20-Year Specification, 
with roofing diagrams sent free on request. 


e Gent Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 

Dallas Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atianta Duluth 

Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo 

Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. 8. 
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At the left, Hamtramck 
High School, Hamtramck, 
Mich.; Architect, Geo. T. 
Hass, Detroit. 
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controlled temperature wors. As this warp was made from 
another set of warper beams too close a comparison cannot 
be made. It would be expected that the number of |mots, 
bunches and coarse threads will vary according to condi- 
tions existing in the course of preparation of these beams. 
The temperature was recorded by a 


Such was the ease. 


self-recording thermometer, the face of which could not 


be seen by the operator, he relying solely on his own judg- 
ment. 

The results obtained (see Table No. 2) indicate a wetter 
fewer knots and 


Fig. 3 shows the temperature recorded. 


condition of yarn before slashing (i. e. 
The breakage is lower than any of the 
The breaks 


other defects). 


other warps except those for unknown causes. 
oceurring due to the latter are almost exactly the average 


of the four warps considered. This further confirms tlle 


idea of a better prepared warp beflore slashing. These re- 


sults thus confirm the previous deductions, 
TABLE NO. 2. 
Loom Breakage 
Knots Bunches Coarse Threads Unknown Total 
53 29 5 25 112 


No. of Warp 
4 
on these tests, note was taken of the 


As a further check 


breakage of three other warps running in the same set 


LOCATION OF THE INSTRUMENTS ON A SLASHER. 
These warps were slashed several weeks carlier 


The av- 


SHOWING 
of looms. 
at a controlled temperature of 195 degrees F., 
erage results obtained in these cases (see Table 3 and Figs. 
4-5) are in further confirmation that the breakage is pro- 


portional to the temperature. 
TABLE NO. 3. 
Loom Breakage 
No. of Warp Knots Bunches Coarse Threads Unknown Total 
Regulars 64 83 10 20 127 
From the foregoing tests the conclusion is drawn that 
the temperature of application of sizing has a marked 
effect on the results obtained in weaving. That for warps, 


of the type represented by these tests, the lower tempera- 


ture of application, providing the “size” does not “skin” 


This 


over, or the rollers slip, the better weaving results. 
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advantage amounts to approximately one end for each two 
degrees drop from 210 F. for the warps woven. In apply- 
ing the foregoing results in practice, care must be taken 
not to reduce the temperature of the “size” to a point 
where it will not be properly dried, or where the thinner 
yarn will not be sufficiently stiffened to stand the weaving. 
There is also a saving in steam but no attempt has been 
made to ascertain this, nor of the indirect results obtained 
by relid\ing the slasher tender, the boss, and the sup rin- 
tendent of looking after the detail of steam in the size box. 





Dyeing Yarns in the Wound Form. 


We are all creatures of habit and perhaps it is due to 
this fact that we persistently resist and are slow to accept 
any radically new departure from the beaten track. Time 
was when men consistently lost their lives for this reason: 
Gallileo was to be burned to death and his fright resulted 
in his death, and Lovorsier was guillotined because the com- 
mune wanted no part of their new ideas; the first railroad 
train was mobbed and stoned; the Clairmont made Fulton 
for a time most unpopular. The writer, when a student at 
the Case School of Applied Science, remembers that it was 
the firm conviction of many that there was something wrong 
mentally with poor Dr. Langley beeause of his belief in 
and experiments with heavier-than-air flying machines, and 
at about the same time a horseless carriage appeared on the 
streets of Cleveland and its owner was immediately put 
down as a perfect specimen of “nut,” and this by a body 
of students in a very progressive technical school. 

In our own particular industry, that is, the industry in- 
volving the application of dyestuffs to various textile fibres, 
perhaps the most noteworthy instance of this same inborn 
prejudice to that which is radical and novel is best illus- 
trated in the reception given to indigo imade synthetically, 
or, as it was for a long time contemptuously termed arti- 
ficial indigo. 

Synthetic indigo was 100 per cent 
The active chemical 


Here are the facts: 
pure; natural indigo was very impure. 
which did the coloring was the same in both—just as much 
the same as a drop of water out of the sky is the same as 
a drop of water made by combining hydrogen and oxygen 
in the laboratory. The pure synthetic indigo might be 
compared with the natural indigo as spring water compared 
with muddy water, only the natural indigo was often about 
40 per cent mud. 

Well, with all the tremendous advantages of the synthetie 
indigo over the natural indigo it took about ten years to 
fully introduce the synthetic product, and the only thing 
that caused this loss of time was this same blind prejudiee, 
in this ease, working against “artificial indigo.” I believe 
this kind of prejudice is the greatest of all bars to human 
progress. 

Now coming to the machine dyeing as exemplified by 
the various machines manufactured by the Franklin Process 
Co. The Franklin processes of dyeing are as radically new 
as the airplane and the advantages are perfectly obvious 
and are of tremendous economic importance. The advan- 
tages of dyeing yarn in the wound form are self-evident 
advantages and are many and important, 

In the first place, steam does not escape into the air of 
the dyehouse; this steam is saved. A kettle with the cover, 
on may be boiled much quicker than one with the cover off. 
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This is not so important a saving of steam but it is a saving, 
and it is of extreme importance to have a dry dyehouse. The 
life of a building subjected to the ordinary dyehoues con- 
ditions is short due to the steamladen atmosphere. Also 
the efficiency of labor under atmospheric conditions 
is much greater than in the fog of the dyehouse 


proper 
of yes- 
terday. 

The important saving of steam lies ix the concentrated 
Franklin machines are claimed to use a gallon 
They also allow a saving 


dyebath. 
of dye liquor per pound of yarn. 
in floor space. An example is cited of a dyehouse 30 feet 
x 40 feet equipped with four 1000-pound machines and two 
500-pound machines that color over five tons of yarn per 
day with the labor of three men. 

The short dye bath requires less chemicals and dyes 
than the long dye bath. With the vat colors, using hydro- 
sulphite, this saving in dyestuffs may easily run up to 30 
per cent, it is said. 

There are five general types of Franklin dyeing ma- 
chines: 1st, the package dyeing machine; 2nd, the jack- 
spool machine; 3rd, the top dyeing machine; 4th, the ho- 
siery dyeing machine; and 5th, the raw stock machine. The 
home office and factory is at Providence, R, I. 





Arcing occurring in the motor switch in the waste room 
of a cotton mill produced sparks which ignited the stock. 
A small hose stream and contents of fire pails were used in 
extinguishing the blaze and the damage was confined to the 
machinery and stock. A suitably protected switch would 
have avoided this difficulty. 


_ PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


MACHINE COMPANY — 


— TP 
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Georgia Tech to Stage Exhibit. 





The Department of Textile Engineering of the Georgia 
the B. Seal, 
is to present an exhibit of interest to textile men and others 
on April 17th and 18th. 


and all visitors will have an opportunity to \visit the entire 


School of Technology under direction of C, 


No admission charge will be made 


textile department. 

Under the supervision of Mr. Seal this department has 
made much progress, having been completely reorganized 
with a view to increasing its efficiency. Also the textile 
course of the school has been changed slightly in order to 
keep pace with the new demands of the industry as a whole. 

This department, which is known as the A. French Tex- 
tile School, 
the mill has been changed from steam to electrical drive, 
and many other special features added to make it fully up 


to the best practice for textile instruction. 


has been supplied with much new machinery, 


The Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company, of Whitins- 
ville, Mass., has just issued a little folder entitled “The 
Victorious Leaders of the Allied Armies.” The folder eon- 
tains illustrations of six of the leading generals with a 
brief personal sketch concerning each. The final page of 
the folder is devoted to references to the spinning rings, 
twister rings, traveler cleaners, traveler cups, and guide 
wire sets which have been manufactured by this company 
since 1873, 
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president and treasurer of the Green- 
Greenville, S. C., is wearing a very 


eM 


ville Belting Company, 


SANDERS, 


jubilant smile and—there’s a reason. The stork says it’s 
a girl, 

SIpNEY ADAMS 
chester Mills, Roek Hill, $ 


the Hamilton Carhartt Mills, of the same place. 


has resigned as secretary of the Man- 
C., and accepted a position at 
Lieut. WALTER WELLMAN, who recently returned from 
has resumed his former duties as manager of the 


Huntsville, Ala. 
has resigned as agent of the Magin- 


France, 
Margaret Mills, 

W. Loesper LANDAU 
nis Mills, New Orleans, La., in order to devote all of his 
time to the Magnolia (Miss.) Mills. 

Joun W. H. Bucktey, a mill man well known North 
and South and late of New London, Conn., 
position with the Bureau of Standards of Washington, D. 


has accepted a 


C., in the Textile Department. - 

Fritz NucKOLS, who joined the Canadian army in April 
just before the United States declared war on Germany, 
and who went over the top with the Canadians on several 
occasions, being gassed once, is back on his old job with 
Sykes Bros., the card clothing manufacturers. 

T. B. Watuace has resigned as superintendent of the 
Dunean Mill, Greenville, S. C. 

THappevus Gore has accepted a position as superintend- 
ent of the Avondale Mills, Humboldt, Tenn., succeeding 
Clarence E. Hall who has resigned. 

Tuos. B, Spencer has resigned as general manager of 
the Avondale Mills, Humboldt, Tenn., to become general 
manager of the three mills at Tarboro, N. ‘C. 

Peter O’NEAL has resigned as superintendent of the 
Brookflord, N. C., plant of Julliard & Company and ac- 
cepted a position as weaving overseer at the Merrimack 
Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 
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J. W. Banger has resigned as superintendent of the 
Monaghan plant of the Victor-Monaghan Mills at Green- 
ville, S. C., to become superintendent of the Dunean Mill 
at the same place. 

Ciaup M, HEMPHILL, 
Manufacturing Company, Greer, S. C., is now superintend- 
ent of Monaghan plant Victor-Monaghan Mills at Green- 


formerly superintendent of Greer 


ville, S. C. 

CLiayton Monroy, who has been superintendent of the 
Walhalla (S. C.) plant of the Viector-Monaghan Mills, has 
resigned and will succeed C. M. Hemphill as superintendent 
of the Greer (S. C.) Manufacturing Company. 

A. Sweet has accepted the position of agent of the 


New Orleans, La. 


Maginnis Mills, 
S. R. Fuuwer, JR., 
, Stafford Company, 


has been elected president of The 
makers of the Ideal automatic loom, 
Lehman, who becomes chairman of the 
Mr. Fuller will make his headquar- 
For many years Mr. Ful- 


replacing S. M. 
board of directors. 
ters at Readville, Massachusetts. 
ler has been in the engineering field. At the 
and some months later was 


outbreak of 
the war he entered the Navy 
commissioned a lieutenant commander and placed in charge 
of the steel and machine tool section of tne War Industries 
Board. The other executive officers of The Stafford Com- 
pany remain the same. 

Lieut. Lance C. Batuov, formerly connected with 
the General Electric Company, who went to France with 
the 26th Division with the first 100,000 troops, has returned 
to the United States and accepted a position with the 
Thomas K. Chaffee ‘Company selling Chaffee’s Sparkling 
Mill White Paint throughout Connecticut territory. 

Dunn, formerly connected with the Cronk- 
hite Company, has accepted a position with the Thomas K. 
Chaffee Company looking after their interests in the Massa- 


GroRGE W. 


chusetts territory. 

Leon L. BauuLov, who has been on the transport service, 
has returned to his former position with the Thomas K. 
Chaffee Company with headquarters in Philadelphia. 

W. A. Keatine, for many years with the Kalle Color 
and Chemical Company, is now in charge of the Boston 
office of the Newport Chemical Works, Ine., Passaic, N. J 
This office, which was opened about the first of the current 
year, is loeated at 602 Newport Building, Boston, Mass. 

R. A. MorGawn has resigned his position with the Gate 
City Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., to become assistant agent 
of the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La, 


A. T. QuANTz, superintendent of the Arcade Cotton 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., has been promoted to general super- 
intendent of that mill and also the Aragon Cotton Mills 
of Rock Hill. 


J. F. Cunnrneuam, formerly superintendent of the 
Great Falls Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, N. C., 
has accepted a similar position at the Hamilton Carhartt 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


J. J. Epwarps has resigned as overseer of spinning at 


the Dixie Mills, LaGrange, Ga., to become assistant super- 
intendent of the Wehadkee Yarn Mills, Rock Mills, Ala. 
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FIVE IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS 


By specifying Hyatt equipped nappers, you can gain in five ways: 

1, You can save money in the lower price of the smailer motor which suffices to start up 
and operate a Hyatt equipped napping room. 

2. You can save money because of the durability of Hyatt Roller Bearings which elimi- 
nates the necessity of replacement. 
On a Hyatt equipped napper you save approximately 40% of the power required to 
overcome static friction and accelerate the machine to operating speed. 
There is absolutely no leakage of oil from Hyatt Bearings which prevents spoiling of 
cloth. 
Hyatt Roller Bearings insure dependable operation of nappers. They have given six 
years service on worker rolls and cones and after eighteen months service on main 
shafts on nappers where all other types of bearings previously failed, thev are still in 
perfect condition. 

Specify Hyatt Roller Bearings for your textile machinery. Our complete engineering 

data will be of interest and value to you. 


, HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
MOTOR BEAR ese’ INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION 74°73, 3zA22"¢S prvistox 
METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Tables, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine Tools, Line 
Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery, Conveyors, Lift Trucks, Industrial Tracks, Railway Service Cars, 


Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 1914 


HYATT BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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NEWPORT DYESTUFFS 


MADE IN THE U. S. A. IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


Basic value, quality and service assured through 


Every manufacturing step An efficient —_ industrial 
from coal to dyestuff —_—_- and technical organiza- 
being performed by us. tion. 


TRADE MARK 


Able Selling Force with Offices Geographically Convenient. 


We manufacture an extensive line of colors, covering the entire textile field. 
Uniform deliveries made possible by testing and standardizing every individual lot before 


shipment. 
With no obligation on your part, our laboratories will match your samples and assist you in 


your dyeing problems. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


Works: Carrollville, Wis. General Offices: First National Bank Building, 
Passaic, N. J. Milwaukee, Wis. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N. C. Chicago, Ill. 


BLEACHERS! 


COTTON, WOOL, SILK OR MIXTURES 


Send us samples 
for us to show you the Peroxide 
bleach. You will be surprised to 
see that we (and you) can 
Guplicate your best white atthe 
same cost.--perhaps less--but; 

Our white is fast (yours may 
yellow up); 

We do not tender the fibre; 

We do not take away softness 
and elasticity; 

We furnish the best bottom 
for dyes; 

And--Peroxide bleaching is 


healthy: 
We advise you free of charge. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Hard Ends and Uneven Staple. 
Epitor Corton: 


I notice in the January issue of Corron “Wash (N, 


H.)” says, or quotes, as he uses quotation marks, “In 
running 1'g-inch to 14%4-inceh or longer staple, set the first 
and second rolls as close as possible. This means the 


bottom steel roll and leather top rolls. Take all weight off 


the middle rolls. It is the only way to run uneven staple.” 

As I understand it this is given as a remedy for trouble 
with hard ends supposed to be caused from running staple 
of two lengths, or staple varying from 14-inch to 14-inch. 
As the question nor the answer states where the trouble 
was, whether in the card room or the spinning room, whet!) 
er at any certain process or at all the processes, I would 
like to ask if “Wash (N. H.)” 
the middle rolls all through the mill or just at the process 


means take the weights off 


where the trouble is, or at all processes before the one 
where the trouble is? 
Also I would like to ak if hard ends are not the re- 


sulting effect of one of four causes usually: First, too 
much twist in the preceding process, causing the cotton to 
pull through the rollers* without being properly drawn; 
second, too close a setting of the rolls in the process where 
the trouble is, causing the fibres to reach from one roll to 
the other, again causing the cotton to pull through without 
being drawn; third, wetting the finger and thumb to put 
up an end in the preceding process causing the twisted 
place to reach from roll to roll, again causing the cotton 
to drag through; and last but by no means least, a partially 
dry front or middle roller, or anything that will act as a 
brake to either the front or middJe roller, causing them 
to slow up without actually stopping, thereby causing the 
cotton to drag through without being drawn out as intended, 

Also I would like to ask if it would not be better advice 
if having trouble from uneven staple as stated, to grade 
the eotton into two lots, one lot having every bale that 
stapled nearest to 14% inch, the other lot every bale that 
stapled the nearest to 114 inch, and set the rolls to suit ove 
lot, and run it up, then change the setting of the rolls to 
suit the other lot? 

Also I want to ask if it is a good thing to leave the 
weights off the for undyven staple, why it 
wouldn’t be a good idea to leave them off for even staple? 

Overseer (Ga.) 


middle roll 





The Windsor Print Works of New York has become 
associated with Converse & Company, who will act as their 
selling agent after April 1st, 1919. The personnel of their 
organization will remain as it has been in the past. Mr. 
Frederick T. Howard, vice-president of this corporation, 
will supervise the styling and merchandising of their por- 


duets. 
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Superintendent Replies to Overseer. 
Epitor Corron: 

[ see in the February issue of Corron where “Overseer 
(Ga.)” puts several questions which he would like to have 
answered “man to man.” 

Question (1). Most people love the income more than 
the job. A man ean love his job too much. For instane:, 
I know a man who has worked fifty years for a certain 
concern, and I am sure he slept thirty out of the fifty. 
Would 
to it? 
the job. 


“Overseer” love his work if there was no income 


Of course not. Therefore it is the income and not 
If what I state above is not true, correspondence 
schools would have failed from the start. I am willing to 
admit that it is better for a man to pick a trade or pro- 
fession that most appeals to him, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that this universal urge is brushed aside when the 
income is considered. The experience of a representative 
who has been connected with a correspondence school since 
1898 shows that in almost every instance a certain course 
If he will real 


the advertisements in textile or daily papers, he will find 


is picked out by the income attached to it. 


that they point out how much one can make by following 
the advice given. 

When I stated in my letter, “I for one, have foreed my 
boys to lay aside their pride and work in a cotton mill.” 
I never had a rattan in hand, but instead, I used the fol- 
lowing preachment on loyalty: “Whatever else we do, let 
ns try to be loyal, loyal to our family, our friends, and to 
work. Of all traits, loyalty appeals 


those for whom we 


to men more than any other. Therefore, we can appeal best 


for whom we work by being loyal to them. | 


often wonder if workers in mills and factories, and all oth- 


to those 


ers who are anxious to get ahead, have ever given loyalty 
I wonder if they are really trying hard 
If you’re 


a good hard test? 
to be loyal to the people for whom they work? 
loyal you'll be trusted, and trust is the foundation of all 
advancement.” 
Question (2). 
trade or profession by threat instead of advice or per- 


suasion, the chances are that such a condition would ereate 


If a person is made to follow a certain 


a feeling of resentment from the start, which to my judg- 
ment would destroy the person’s ambition and make him 
or her unwilling to give the time and study necessary to 
make a success of it. On the other hand, if advice, per- 
suasion and an urge for loyalty is employed, if the person 
is made of the right stuff, he will look upon his start as 
a stepping stone, and the thought that he or she holds, 
together with loyalty, will surely make the person suc- 
cessful. 

Question (3). 
hie will find that one of the greatest inventors in the textile 
trade was a barber, and followed textiles from the date of 


If “Overseer” will read a bit of history, 
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EVERY DAY A GOOD DAY 


Sometimes, when you start out in the morning, on a fine day in early Spring, 
your step brisk, your heart buoyant, your mind clear, the air sweet and bracing, 


you now that it is going to bea good day. 


But when Old Man Weather is working overtime this summer and it’s hot, siz- 
zling hot, outside, you know that it is going to be a poor day, for you and for 
all your employees. That means a poor day for production. 


Read that first paragraph over again. 


You can make the inside of your mill like that fine Spring day, every day. 


You can do this mechanically, positively, automatically. 


You do it by installing Carrier Conditioning Equipment. When you buy a 
Carrier System you are not “buying humidity." You are buying a scientific 
apparatus for promoting the health and efficiency of your operatives, for improv- 
ing the quality of your product, and for increasing your production. Humidi- 
ty is only part of this. Besides humidifying the Carrier System heats in winter 
and coo/s in summer, ventilating all the time. Would it help your summer labor 


turnover if your mill was always from fifteen to twenty degrees cooler than 


the outside air? 


Nearly two hundred of the finest textile mills in this country know what it 


means to provide ‘‘a good day every day.” 


Bulletin 103-C tells the story. It’s yours for the asking. 


Write right now. 


(arrier Fngineering Grporation 


39 Courtlandt Street, Chicago Boston 
New York Buffalo Philadelphia 
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his imvention. Edison loved telegraphy most, but the in- 
come in the electrical trade was responsible for the switch 
Most men, I find, who have “gowe over the top,” 
have been men who were never satisfied with their job, 


over. 
were always looking for something better. They had in 
mind that you ean’t get the best unless you are willing to 
give the best, and iff you give the best, you will get the best, 
and over the top you go. 

Question (4). As statec, the writer is a superintend- 
ent, and I am glad to add that the treasurer and agent of 
the concern of which I am superintendent, was at one time 
loom fixer in the mills. Practicaily speaking, we all work 
about the same amount and yet our salaries vary greatly. 
What makes the difference? The differ2nce in our incomes 
is due to the difference in our brani power It is initiative, 
enterprise, and imagination that are paid for nowadays. 
The men who have these qualities, whether in the office or 
in the shop, are the men who draw the large salaries. Sv 


” 


there is still some hope for “Overseer” and myself, 
Question (5). I must admit that there are many mill 
managers who would promote their sons, though not en- 
tirely competent, but I think they are in the minority. 
I, for one, would not, for it is like stealing. 
Question (6). On I think 
very error. Time and time again when | 


this question “Overseer” 


much in was 
overseer, I was urged by my superintendent to apply for 
a superintendent job and I dare say many readers of this 
department can testify likewise. Howewer, there are many 
overseers seeking the position of superintendent who are 
not fit for the position they hold, and the superintendent 
who will point out this fact to such an overseer is surely 
his friend. Good men are hard to find and I know that a 
superintendent likes to hold the best men, that is only 
natural. However, I think there are few superintendents 
who would use this as a bar against a good man’s promotion. 
Question (7). If “Overseer” will give the definition 
of “polly-tick,” I will try to answer his last question. 
Superintendent (N. H.) 


The War’s Results. 


Epritor Corron: 

What a change has been wrought in the textile indus- 
tries since the signing of the armistice. Before that time 
we were hustling and rushing to keep our Allied armies in 
clothing and other cotton goods that they used to carry 
on the war, and nothing was thought of to any great ex- 
tent as to the quality of goods that were being turned out, 
for if one buyer did not want it, others did. 

The goods were graded but there was always a man 
ready to take the second best grade, so get the production 
was the slogan. While doing this, and with the work-or- 
fight law in action, mills were forced to take on inferior 
operatives at times, and their grades of goods would nat- 
urally go down in spite of the careful watching of the de- 
partment heads. When the armistice was signed they found 
that they were up against it to place orders that were 
contracted for and the goods on hand and coming not 
being up to the standard grade of pre-war goods. 

These troubles were taken into the mill where the carder, 
for instance, faced the first thing in trashy, specky yarn. 
He went back to the card room and began to inspect and 


he found that the ends on the eard fronts were not being 


COTTON 


broken down every time that they stripped out. Thev were 
supposed to be, but the men were careless and onl, occa- 
sionlly they would do so, probably missing one-half of the 
ends. This, as all carders know, is a very dangerous place 
to get specks and trash in the slivers, as there is a great 
quantity of black specks, motes and trash, ete., accumulates 
between the doffer and the coiler calender rolls, when 
stripping and if this is not broken down it goes in. Break- 
ing the ends down at this point not only allows the trash 
to be gotten out and sent back to the pickers to be run 
dver and removed, but it allows the ends on the ecards to 
be run awhile before being gotten up again; doing this will 
insure just that much more sliver of the right weight on 
each card before connecting it with the one that is just 
going into the eoiler-head. 

This is spoken of in all due respect to all overseers, as 
they are governed by the instructions given them by thur 
superior at all times. Many things may be done against 
their ideas, but they have orders to do them. This brings 
out a point that is fast coming to the front, and that is the 
former lack of cooperation between the management and the 
operatives. We were in too much of a rush to explain why 
we want to do a certain thing, but when an operator of 
any kind understands what the object is he can do the work 
just that much better and when done he knows whether or 
not he has accomplished the purpose, he is that mich more 
efficient because he has the consolation of knowing that he 
has not only his own ideas, but the ideas of the overseer 
coupled with his, a combination which is bound to bring 
better results. 

The spinning room oterseer found defective methods 
in the way his frames were cleaned, and the way his spooler 
hands were tying knots on the spoolers. Some of the latter 
were in the habit of letting the thread loose before they did 
the spool, and in this way made “kinks” and loose threads 
only to conie up longer than the rest of the ends on the 
loom beam in the looms. This would cause a tangle in the 
adjoining threads at the back of the harness on the loom, 
making break-outs and changing the condition of the cloth 
aside from interfering with the weaver getting off the re- 
quired production. 

The weaving overseer is usually a hard man to locate, 
not so much that he is not guilty of his share of the inferior 
work, as it is the carder and spinner have to stand for their 
share of it first, but after them he has to take the rest of the 
brunt and go with it. 

It seems that the one best move now is for the employ- 
ers and employees to get closer in touch with the real 
situation and let al] understand just how important it means 
to turn out more and better work. Our mills have been on 
the top and ean stay on it if all will put their shoulders 
to the wheel and all go together. 

In some localities Federal Vocational Training is being 
started for improvement in the industry, but the result of 
this training is yét to be determined. However, coupled 
with the current dvents in the textile industry, there seems 
to be no reason why it should not prove beneficial to a:l 
and at the same time better prepare the younger men for 


future promotions. Inspector (Ga.) 





Many a plausible tongue is operated by a deceptive 


brain. 
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wt Chain Link Woven Steel 


The Anchor It 


Fence enforces its own prohibition against 


all trespassers, human and animal. Af 


fording secure and lasting protection, 


without obstructing the view, it is pecu 


liarly adapted to fencing for material 


yards and private track lay-outs. Its sul 


stantial construction and durability make 
it remarkably economical 


Too smooth and close-meshed to climb 

too strong to break through 

too firmly set to be torn down 

too well galvanized to rust 

too well made to sag or come apart 

too economical, service considered, to 
compare with any other fencing in 


cost 
too complete a protection to overlook 


in your plans for your plant’s 
safety. 


Ask for a copy of our book of speci- 
fications, which has many illustra- 


tions that will interest you. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 


Atlanta Office: - - Empire Bldg. 
New York Office: 167 Broadway 


Boston 79 Milk Street Philadelphia Real 


Estate Trust Building Hartford: 902 Main 
Street Cleveland: Guardian Building Chicago: 


Edison Building 
2241-G 
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The Forty-Eight Hour Week. 


Evitor Corron: 

At the present time, the unrest of the labor elemcnt 
in the ‘textile business is causing problems, as great, if not 
greater than other after-wat problems. 

The laboring man has been able, particularly in the 
last fwo years, to make unprecedented wages. Many men 
worked in ship yards, where, by working four days a 
week, they could make more money than they did in their 
regular occupations even by working six days a week. 
Now they have returned to their former jobs, but they 
bring with them a demand for 48 hours work, and in some 
This means practically 
an 11 The 
mills throughout this country have increased their wages 


eases with 54 hours pay, a week. 


per cent inerease im wages. various textile 


from 50 to 100 per cent in the last three or four years. 
In Fall the 
last two 10 per cent increases were contested by both sides 


River, eentre of textile manufacturing, the 


and were finally granted, with the consideration that they 


were war profits and would probably have to be forfeited 
Now that 


peace has come, we find the spirit of dissatisfaction and 


when the country returned to a peace basis. 


unrest returning. 
This unrest is caused by difficulties between employer 
and employee and without doubt both sides have strong 


without 


The manufacturer has, almost excep- 


arguments. 


tion, turned the majority of his machinery over to the 
production of government or allied goods during the pact 
He he!d contracts which were to keep his looms 
Then the Great War, which 


was scheduled for four years duration, came to an abrupt 


two years. 
running far into the future. 
ending two years ahead of time. Almost immediately the 
demand for the goods being manufactured ceased and the 
manufacturer found himself without proper provision for 
serious 


the coming months, and surrounded by a maze of 


He saw the danger of the southern farmers 


He saw the 


difficulties. 
reducing acreage to float the price of cotton. 
unrest of the operatives. He saw the indeterminate changes 
in prices of materials, when business reacted from a war 
to a peace basis, 

It might had 
these difficulties, and no doubt we did, as many of them 


We did not 


sider, however, that the operatives were going to demand 


be said that we a chanee to foresee all 


were discussed in our technical papers. con- 


an 11 per cent increase in wages, but rather, turned our 
attention to obtaining enough business to retain the present 
standard of wages, as long as possible. I believe it true 
at present that the majority of manufacturers will wel- 
come a 48 hour week with the same scale of wages, for 
curtailments seem inevitable. 

Among the operatives by far the most unrest is among 
the foreign element, and at. Lawrence, Mass., about 10,000 
of this class of labor went out on strike. Practically every 
immigrant comes to America because he wants social free- 
dom and higher wages than the ean obtain in his native 
country. <A large percentage of these laborers make their 
homes in textile manufacturing cities, and the whole flam- 
ily go to work in the mill. I suppose the reason is that 
they can learn the work easily and there is a strong de- 
mand in the North for such labor in carding amd spinning 
rooms. The fact that their countrymen, who preceded them 


to this country, are working in similar mills gives the 
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new arrivals an additional incentive to enter the textile 
business. Most of these foreigners are too ignorant to 
realize that they have been receiving high wages because 
the mills were making war profits, and have begun to look 
at a couple of ten per cent increases as a semi-yearly affair. 

Then again, their native country is looking forward to 
prosperous changes, and many of the more intelligent men 
desire to return to share this prosperity. In all probability 
the power off kings has been broken, and the individual 
citizen in these countries will have greater opportunities 
than ever before. While I doubt if many of this help 
will actually return to foreign soil, the feeling they have 
as a result of affairs over there causes them to be easily 
irritated and ready to join in any proposition that they 
think will better them. All trades have gradually shortened 
their working hours and it is natural that the textile oper- 
atives look with jealous eyes at the carpenters, plumbers, 
machinists, and other trades that work fewer hours a week. 
In fact many laboring men seem to agree that the eight 
hour day should be a standard working day. 

The most serious outbreaks of feeling are in the north- 
ern mills, no doubt because they have so much larger per- 
centages of foreign labor than the southern mills, but I 
think we can all agree that a shorter week in the end is 
inevitable, but that the operatives should and will be paid 
accordingly. A Soldier Mill Man ( Mass.) 


The 336,807 Northrop looms listed in January Cotton 
Chats number, sub-divide as 
152,548 in the 
4,969 in 


Nort hrop looms 


referred to in a recent 
179,290 in the 


and 


and 
southern 


follows: states; 
New 


Canada, 


England, middle western states; and 
This shows the proportion of 
common looms is still very much larger in 
The 88,077 Northrop 


looms in South Carolina are about twenty-six and one-half 


compared with 
the southern states than in the North. 


per cent of the Northrop looms in the United States, 

Of the Northrop loom shipments during the strenuous 
war conditions, a very large share, about four-fifths, re- 
placed old common looms, according to February Cotton 
Chats which is just off the press. The cessation of war 
which we expect to be followed by peace brings the textile 
manufacturers of this country new problems. High cost 
labor with shorter working hours makes a large inerease 
Should the mills adopt a 48 hour 


increase the 


in manufacturing costs. 


reduction in hours will 


week, this largely 
overhead expense as the product per loom, or other textile 
machine, per hour will be the same whether the working 
hours are more or less per week. The Northrop loom under 
such conditions has a greater advantage, it is claimed, than 
ever before. Fen if the loom does cost more than in pre- 
war times the saving in the labor cost of weaving based 
upon relatively high weavers’ wages will make a better 
showing than with lower priced looms and weavers’ wages 


at the old basis. 


Another increased advantage of the Northrop loom 
with a materially shortened number of working hours per 
week is its capacity to be operated during the noon hour 
and a corresponding time night or morning without any 
Looms under such conditions violate no 
25 


weavers at all. 
labor laws, but do inerease the amount of cloth 15 to 


per cent per loom compared with what can be done by 


common looms on the same goods running mill hours only. 
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Like the touch of a 
Tagic Vand ~ 


Scientific Lubrication 


Slipshod 


HE old order of things is passing. 
T methods have had their day. In the great 
contest for supremacy, textile machinery 
must be keyed up to the highest point of effi- 
Slo-Flo 


ciency. 


And it is here that Lubrication plays an important rhe cohesive qualities o 
role. So exacting have the demands become on modern this slow-flowing lubricant 
textile machinery that to use **jJust oil invites ruinous prevent wasteful dripping 
repair bills due to friction-damaged parts, expensive . am 

and spattering. The eco- 
shut-downs, and serious losses through oil stains. : : . 
nomical lubricant for 
_ The change wrought by S & F Scientifie Lubricants high-speed textile machin- 
in mills that have been using ordinary lubricants is oor 
instantaneous—it seems as if the touch of a magic wand ein 
had set wheels and spindles to running more smoothly, 


with less effort. 
‘ : ; P , Write today to our En- 
For a number of years this company has maintained : : 
ore ‘ oe ee ae . . d gineering Department, 
a staff of Lubrication Engineers for the development of , . 
Q.: ‘Ge Textile Lubri i T! Its of Sr aes stating your problems in 
Scientific rege u a ms ~ resu so this — dete, An tuaalty te 
rience can be profitably applied to your specific prob- solves. no eblipatied. 


lems. 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Quality Lubricants Since 1853. 


Chicago Philadelphia Hartford Providence 


DISTRIBUTORS: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.,; 
Carolina " Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS for SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION 
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Notes About Men You Know. 


who 


Be. FP. 


resigned 


TINKHAM, 
has his position 
with the Economy Fuse & 
Manufacturing Company 


to accept the position as 





southern representative 
with the Square D Com- 
Detroit, Mich., 


manufacturers of enclosed 


pany of 


safety electric switches. 
He will handle seven 
states with offices in At- 
lanta. 


Max MILuer, agent for Marcella Cotton Manufacturing 
Company, Eufaula, Ala., has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Same company. 

R. P. Hoxiuams has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo Mills, Stubbs, N. C. 

D. M. Myers, of Anniston, Ala., has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Rockfish Mills, Hope Mills, 
N. C. 

JAMES BLUE has returned to his former position as su- 
perintendent of the Delburg Mills, Davidson, N. C., after 
having served in the army for some time. 

James L. DEGNAN, sales manager of the Hemphill Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I., manufacturers of Banner knitting 
machines, died on Mareh 12, 1919. 

CLirton CORLEY, the Necronsett 
Mills, Cumberland, N. C., was a recent visitor in Atlanta. 

W. C. Greson has been appointed stperintendent of the 
Dixie Mfg. Co. of Atlanta. 

W. A. Kirpy has resigned from his position at Cherry- 
ville, N. C., and has aecepted a position as overseer of 
sarding with the Gambrill & Melville Mills Company at 
Bessemer City, N. C. 

W. H. Hartuey, for the past three years night overseer 
of spinning at the Unity Spinning Mills at LaGrange, Ga., 
has resigned from this position and accepted a position as 
day overseer of spinning, spooling and warping at the Pel- 


general manager of 


ham Manufacturing Company at Pelham, Ga. 

FraNK W. Gurry, well known as a successful cotton 
manufacturer and mill manager, has been appointed sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Eatonton Cotton Mills, Eaton- 
ton, Ga. 

R. A. Farrcniip of Mooresville, N. C., has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at the Rex Spinning Co., 
Ranlo, N. C. 

Joun Tippy has accepted the position of overseer of 
spinning at the Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 

C. R. Evans has resigned as overseer of the cloth room 
at the Thrift Manufacturing Co., Paw Creek, N. C., and 
accepted a similar position at the Republic Mills, Great 
Falls, S. C. 

S. A. Love.ace has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. and accepted a similar 
position at the Arista Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

J. C. Keiier has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
Winnsboro, S. C., to accept a similar position at Williams- 
ton, S. C. 
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H. M. Smiru has resigned as second hand in weaving at 
., to become overseer 


‘ 


the Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. ¢ 
of weaving at the Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, S. C. 

J. H. Neat, of Caroleen, N. C., will be overseer of spin- 
ning at the new Alexander Manufacturing Company, For- 
est City, N. C. 

J. W. Hunt has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of spinning at the Henrietta Mills No. 2, Caroleen, 
N.C, 

J. R. Gosnewu has become overseer of night weaving at 
the Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C. 

eC. 
man with Fulton Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga., and is 
the Atlanta the American 


SHAEFER has resigned a position as traveling sales- 


now connected with oflige of 
Moistening Company. 

W. M. Dampier, formerly overseer of weaving at the 
Marlboro Mills, MeColl, S. C., has accepted a similar po- 
sition at the Ranlo (N. C.) Manufacturing Company. 

C. D. Harpin has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of No. 2 spinning at the Bladenboro (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 

ms Ge 
overseer of weaving at the Dallas Manufacturing Company, 


Owens has been promoted from second hand to 


Hunstville, Ala. 


Marr Ous.ey, former- 
ly southern representative 
of the U. S. Ring Traveler 
Company, has accepted a 
position as salesman for 
the Corn Produets Refin- 
ing Company of New 
York. Hie will continue 
to have his headquarters 


but 
his time large- 
North 
Virginia. 


in Greenville, S. C., 
will devote 
the 


ly to mills in 


Carolina and 
Since coming south about 
six years ago Mr. Ousley 
has thoroughly established 
field and 


himself in this 


enjoys a very large cirele 





of friends, 
J. Forest ALEXANDER has resigned as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at Dresden Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. 
C., and accepted position of overseer of spinning at Marl- 
boro Mills No. 1, MeColl, S. C. 

L. B. Rerp, who has been superintendent of the Globe 
Manufacturing Company, Gaffney, S. C., has resigned to 
accept position as overseer of spinning at Florence Mills, 
Forest City, N. C. 

W. J. ALEXANDER has resigned as overseer of spinning 
and winding at the National Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. 
C., to accept a similar position with the Fountain Cotton 
Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 

C. R. Lockman has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., to 
accept similar position with the Winsboro Mills, Winns- 
boro, S. C. 

J. C. Couns, from the Watts Mills, Laurens, S. ( 
accepted position as overseer of spinning at Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 

J. R. Howe of Bessemer City, N. C., has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving and cloth room at Gasien 
Manufacturing Company, Cherryville, N. C. 


‘ 


. has 
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De sao is pic- 
tured a 75 
foot Graton € 
Knight Heart 
Brand Belt in the 
plant of the Model 
Mill Company, 
Johnston City, 
Tenn. It is 24 in- 
ches wide, double- 
thick. It transmits 
241 Horse Power. 
It has been in con- 
tinuous hard ser- 
vice for five years. 
Its cost per week 
has been $1.35, or 
mills per 
horse power, per 
week. 


five 


ra tiel hi 
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RATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 


Power—and the Right Material 


Leather is the right material for belt- 
ing. It is firm. It is strong. It has per- 
manent power of expansion and con- 
traction. It is tough, but it yields in the 
right degree, at the right time. It is 
easily and repeatedly spliced or re- 
paired. It stands mauling by shifters. 
Side-slapping won’t fray it. Even after 
long use it can be cut into narrower 
belts and goes on with its good work. 

Leather stands alone as to these 
characteristics. It is Nature’s contri- 
bution to power transmission needs. No 
other known substance is like it in wear- 
ing qualities. And no other belting 
material successfully replaces it. 

There is no mystery about the quali- 
ty of the leather in Graton & Knight 
Standardized Series Belts.. It’s in the 
fanning—an operation based on the 


work to be done. The yearly output of 
our tannery is nearly 300,000 hides. 
That makes you sure of uniform quali- 
ty for any given specification. For 
there is a wide scope of selection from 
such a mountain of leather. 

Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series Belts are made to give the long- 
est possible service at the smallest 
possible cost. Those who use them say 
that they do. 

Many of the best-belted plants ask 
us to specify the belting for every drive. 
Try the plan yourself. Then, when 
buying, call for “Graton & Knight 
Brand—or equal.” This won’t com- 
mit you to buying our belts. It will 
put your buying on the one basic con- 
sideration—the work to be done. 


Write for new book about Standardized Leather Belting. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings and Specialties 


Detroit 'Kansas City 
Fall River Minneapolis 


Atlanta Chicago 
Boston Cleveland 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co, of Texas—Dallas, Tex 


New Orleans 
Montreal, Can. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York Pittsburgh SSeattle Leicester, Eng- 


Philadelphia Portland, Ore. St.*Louis 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of California—San Francisco, Cal. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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Going After Latin American Trade. 


BY S. G. WHITEHEAD. 
Beunos Aires, the second Latin city in the world, with 
a population approximating one and a half millions, and 
with a climate of world-wide reputation, was the big show 
place of the trip in the estimation of the salesman repre- 
senting the Unexeelled Hosiery Company on his first 
business tour of Latin America. Not only was it a show 
place for the reasons given, but from a business standpoint 
it also promised to loom large in his record of orders taken. 
However, there were a number of questions raised by his 
customers that he in turn passed to the factory for careful 
attention. These included improper invoicing, careless 
weights, marking and numbering eases, and especially meth- 
ods of packing. These de- 
tails were fully discussed in . 
the installment last month. 


The kaiser did it. After following Mr. Salesman 





only spoke English and Spanish but was able to corres- 
pond in both. 

Before leaving the city of Buenos Aires let us see how 
Mr. Salesman employed his spare time, for even a salesman 
must take a little recreation and Sunday comes once in 
each week in the South as well as at home. The city of 
Buenos Aires is undoubtedly the most up-to-date city in 
South America. It is well built with fine avenues and is 
laid out in regular square formation such as is followed in 
many North American cities. The side streets are narrow 
and the sidewalks especially so, but the traffic system is 
well controlled and on few streets is it permitted for traffic 
to pass in both directions. 

The Avenida de Mayo is the principal avenue and runs 
through the centre of the city. At the foot of this avenue 
stands the house of the president of the republic. It is a 
large low reddish building, 
occupied only in one wing 
by the president of the re- 


public, the rest of the 






One other point was raised 
which Mr. Salesman was 
compelled to leave in sus- 
pense until his return to 


his faetory. Goods sold in 


on his South American selling tour for some six 
months, his creator, Sidney G. Whitehead, entered 
the service of Uncle Sam. Unfortunately for the 
reader the call came quickly and Salesman, poor 
cuss, is left stranded some ten thousand feet high in 
the Andes writhing under the searching stare of a 


building being devoted to 
government offices. “At the 
head of the Avenida stands 
the capitol building, a fine 
white structure built after 
the style of the capitol at 





the United States were 
packed in boxes of one 


Wwe } Chilian customs officer. 
dozen pairs, each box bear- 


ing a label in English show- 
elass of goods, 


ing the 
This was not convenient to the South 


color and size. 
American buyer and it was suggested that special labels 
be printed in Spanish for use on goods shipped to Latin 
America. It was a little courtesy which met with full ap- 
preciation. 

All of these various points were discussed and arranged 
and though many of them could not be guaranteed on the 
first order Mr. Salesman felt that his colleagues at home 
were alive to his needs and he had no doubt as to their 
ability to satisfy his clients. His cables to the factory 
were full of business and when his stay in Buenos Aires 
came to an end he was more than satisfied with the quan- 
tity of business done. With the language he had encoun- 
tered less difficulty than in Brazil, for the English are very 
strong in Buenos Aires and also there are many American 
houses established there. This has had its influence on the 
people of the country and though one must speak Spanish 
to get along easily, it is not often in the city of Buenos 
Aires that one finds himself unable to find someone who 
speaks the English tongue. Interpreters are easy to find 
and Mr. Salesman had no difficulty in having one who not 





Washington, D. C. It is 

! stated that no one knows 

the actual amount expend- 

ed on the building, which even now is not complete. This 

structure faces onto the Plaza Congress, an open space 

about three blocks square, beautifully decorated with flow- 

ers in which stands a magnificent fountain. To the visitor 

the well kept parks and plazas are something which call for 

admiration and in fact such breathing places are very 
agreeable on the hot summer hights. 

Facing the Plaza Libertad is the Colon Theater which 
is considered second only to that of Paris, and considered 
by some to have no equal in the world. Here appear the 
most famous singers known to face an audience which is 
reputed to be the most critical of the world. They pay 
enormous salaries to attract the best talent to be found, 
and it is reported that Enrico Caruso was offered six 
thousand U. S. dollars per performance for the season of 
1918. The audience on subscription night is comparable 
for the beauty of the ladies and the magnificence of their 
costumes and jewels with any audience in the world. 

The zoological gardens in Palermo, an outlying part of 
the city, are well kept and contain a large collection of 


animals. Close by are the Botanical Gardens, of which any 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
for GEARS 


OU wouldn’t discharge the foreman if 
he lost a molar. Why scrap a gear just 
because of a few broken teeth? Why not 


fill in with new metal—as shown here— 

and recut? This is only one of a thousand 

ways to oxweld and reduce costs. Ask us 

to send you the Bulletin that tells about the 

advantages of oxwelding in your industry. 
Oxweld Acetylene Company 


Newark, N, J. CHICAGO Los ANGELES 


World’s Largest Maker of Equipment for 
Oxwelding and Cutting Metals 
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city might well be proud. Passing from these gardens one 
enters the avenue leading to Palermo Park which is one of 
the most beautifully kept city parks seen anywhere. In the 
centre is a lake on which floats gondolas and other boats 
which may be hired for a small sum per hour. The rose 
garden of the park is well worth a visit. The drive along 
the shore of the lake is the rendezvous of the ladies of the 
city who drive up and down in open carriages or automo- 
biles to be seen and to see the other people who take this 
method of passing the afternoons in the open air. On the 
hot summer evenings there is a steady stream of carriages 
on this driveway for here in the open one finds a relief 
from the stifling heat in the city proper. Along the route 
from the city to the park is the Avenida de Alvear along 
which are built many beautiful are the 
houses of the wealthiest class of the Argentines. Passing 
the park one reaches the Hippodrome or race course re- 
nowned for its beauty. Here are held race meetings every 
Thursday and Sunday which are always very well attended. 
The race course is under control of the Jockey Club whose 
magnificent clubhouse on the street “Florida” is one of the 


mansions which 


show places of the city. 

The English speaking population of the city live most- 
ly in the suburbs and these suburbs have good train service 
especially the ones located along the bank of the River 
Plate 
There are many golf and tennis clubs located near the city 


which are served by an up-to-date electric railroad. 
and the Argentines have taken up both sports with keen 
interest. 
Football ot 
ing are also followed by the younger set. 


the “Association” style and horseback rid- 


at the 
terminus of the electric line is the suburb of El Tigre which 
the Here 


rowing clubs for rowing is a popular 


Located about twenty miles from the city and 


is built along a branch of Parana river. are 


located 


and 


many very 


the annual regatta is one of the events of the 


sport 
season, 

This suburb boasts of a fine club where members can 
play roulette, also a hotel under the Ritz Carlton manage- 
ment. The scenery on the Tigre river is very pretty, espe- 
cially amongst the islands, but there is none of the magnif- 
For the most 
south of 


remind the 


icence of Brazil in this part of Argentina. 


part it is a flat cattle country, though in the far 
the country are snow capped mountains 
the Swiss Alps. This 


difficult to reach owing to lack of trans- 


which 


traveller of part of the country, 


howerer, IS very 
portation facilities and the poor accommodations decrease 
its value as a tourist resort. In the north are the Sierras 
whieh could be compared to the Catskill mountains of New 
York and these hills are a favorite vacation resort for the 
residents of Buenos Aires. 

In a city of the size and importance of Buenos Aires 
multitude of 


only a very few of which have been mentioned here beeause 


there are, of course, a interesting features, 


of lack of space. Also only those features were mentioned 
that would probably appeal to a person with only a limited 
amount of time at his disposal. 

Mr. Salesman found himself well oceupied with so many 
points of interest to visit in his spare time, and felt a 
certain regret in leaving a city so modern in dvery réspect. 
However, business being concluded for the time being, he 
took passage on the night boat for Montevideo, Uruguay, 
having decided to omit visiting Rosario, even though it is 
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the second city of Argentina, with a population of 213,000. 
The boats from Buenos Aires to Montevideo are beautifully 
fitted and the trip is made in comfort in nine hours. 
Leaving Buenos Aires at ten o’clock p. m. on the “Mi- 
hanovich Line,” he arrived in Montevideo at seven o’clock 
the next morning and drove straight to the Parque Hotel. 
Montevideo unlike Buenos Aires is located on the seacoast, 
and is the most important city of the country of Uruguay. 
This small country was at one time a part of Argentina 
but after a successful revolution became an independent 
state. Mr. Salesman found the city very similar to other 
South American cities visited, though rather cleaner in its 
The houses were, for the most part, one sto- 
them a 


appearance. 


ried with gratings over the windows which give 


prison-like effect. Each one has a small courtyard inside 
the entrance in the old Spanish style where the ladies of 
the house can enjoy the open air without being exposed to 
the gaze 
here as in the Argentine and with the aid of the National 
City Bank of New York, which has a branch in Montevideo, 


Mr. Salesman was able to secure orders for a good line of 


of outsiders. Business customs are the same 


The standard currency is the Peso which has a 
the American being worth 


The same difficulties regarding credits 


his goods. 
ereater value than dollar, it 
about $1.03 U. S. 
financing, packing and delivery were met in Montevideo 
but with the experience gained in Buenos Aires he was soon 
able to make satisfactory arrangements with his clients. 
Salesman, however, realized here as well as in the Ar- 
gentine how much the North American salesman is hand- 


To sell 


interpreter is difficult, for in translation 


icapped by his ignorance of the Spanish language. 
goods through an 
the arguments offered lose a certain amount of foree. How- 


ever, he made good, for circumstances were in his favor, 


He found a 
first-class and his terms acceptable, but he was impressed 


market eager for his goods, the goods were 


with the knowledge of how great would have been his 
troubles if circumstances had been different. The mana- 
facturer who wishes to sell in South Ameriea starts will 


a serious handicap unless he can send a representative whio 
speaks the language of his customers and speaks it fln- 
ently enough to discuss easily his business. Many salesmen 
visit these southern countries every year who do not realize 
that their knowledge of Spanish is so small as to be almost 
useless, 

A. week in Montevideo finished the first 
is presence near the ocean 
He found the hotel 


the evening for on the 


trip of our 


friend who took advantage of his 
to enjoy the pleasures of sea bathing. 
retreat in 


at Pocitos a weleome 


porch which faeces the sea the cool breezes were a relief 
from the heat of the city. 

The boat trip to Buenos Aires was made at night and 
Mr. Salesman went to the office of the American Express 
Co. to find out about his sailings from Valparaiso, Chili. 
Here he 
& Co. would be leaving Valparaiso within ten days and 


he could take the Transandine railroad the following day 


was informed that the new steamer of W. R. Grace 


which would give him about a week in Valparaiso and 


Santiago with un opportunity to visit Lima, Peru, on the 
way up. Accordingly he took passage to Lima via Valpa- 
raiso and arranged to eall that afternoon for his tickets 
which the express company procured for him. He had 
few samples to carry up the west coast having cleared all 


in Buenos Aires through the customs, paying duty thereon. 
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Right at the Top 


That's where Superior Brand Maple Flooring is placed 
by every man who knows flooring and judges it from 
an unbiased viewpoint. Superior Brand belongs at 
the top because it is manufactured with the one idea 
of producing a maple flooring without a peer. Every 
foot of it is guaranteed for quality and milling. 


SUPERIOR 


BRAND 


Maple » 


Flooring /* 


Comes from Michigan's most modern mills. It is care- 
fully milled from the very choicest of kiln dried stock. 
electrical automatic machinery 
Superior Brand 


The most up-to-date 
insures a satisfactory product. Give 
a chance to prove its worth and 


You'll Surely Appreciate 
These Qualities 


Tell us your flooring requirements and we'll be pleased 
to quote a delivered price in any quantity anywhere. 
We are in position to save you money, time and 


trouble on your flooring needs. 


Seores of the greatest mills in the textile 
industry are floored with Superior Brand 
Maple. We'll be pleased to tell you more 
about them on request, 


Write today, or if in a hurry, wire us at our expense, 
for delivered quotations on any size, any grade, any 
quantity, anywhere. 


NASHVILLE-HARDWOOD 
FLOORING CO. 


1534-1544 SOUTH WESTERN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


[Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring and Hardwood Lumber 
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Single Row Type. 





S TEEL of fine close grain, 
granite hard, glass smooth, exceed- 
ingly tough and resilient — 





These are the qualities of the 
special electric furnace high carbon 
chrome alloy steels of which New 
Departure ball bearings are made. 


It is the steel that best resists 
wear, supports loads and cushions 


shocks. 


Decades of application to re- 
search, trial and experiment have 
produced the formulae which 
guide our mills in the production 
of steel for New Departure ball 
bearings. 








The New Departure Mfg. Company, 
Bristol, Conn. 414 *Detroit, Mich. 
Conrad Patent Licensee. 
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Most of them had been disposed of and so with but one 
sample case he was able to proceed across the Andes, 

The express company also arranged the exchange of his 
currency for that of Chili, and arranged for his hotel ac- 
commodations at Valparaiso and Santiago. Having secured 
his ticket for that trip, Salesman left the following day 
for the Pacific eoast. The trip for the first day, across 
the flat plains of the Argentine were very uninteresting, hot 
and dusty, and with nothing attractive in the way of scen- 
ery, time dragged abominably and until the mountains were 
reached there was little to do except read. However, when 
the train reached the foothills of the Andes, Salesman felt 
rewarded for the discomforts of the first day’s journey. 

At Mendoza, which is reached early in the morning of 
the second day, the broad gauge railway ends and the nar- 
row gauge takes up its mountain climb. 

Salesman, secure in his railway coach, with a buffet 
car on the train where meals could be procured and eaten 
in comfort, with the colossal snow capped peak of Acon- 
cagua but 15 miles away in plain view from the car window 
at a point a few miles below Las Cuevas, now fully realized 
to the full the difficult feat of railway engineering which 
this road represents. No more was the long ride on mule- 
back necessary to go over the pass. A tunnel almost two 
miles long and about 10,500 feet or practically two miles 
above sea level now passes through the backbone of the 
continent and connects Argentina and Chili. After ten 
minutes of tunnel darkness the train emerged on the Chilian 
side of the Andes and soon dropped down the ineline to Los 
Andes where the Chilian customs officials are located. 





A. A. Suort of Gastonia, N. C., has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of spinning at Marlboro Mills No. 4 Me- 
Coll, S. C. 

L. B. Crovcu has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Steele Mill, Rockingham, N. C. 

J. A. Parker, formerly overseer of carding of Mona- 
ghan plant, Victor-Monaghan Mills, Greenville, 8. C., has 
been promoted to the superintendency of the Walhalla (S. 
C.) plant of the same company. 

R. E. Wiuson has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Hillsboro (Tex.) Mill and accepted a similar position 
at the Brazos Valley Mills, West, Texas. 

R. A. Farrcuiup, who has been with the Mooresville Cot- 
ton Mills for the past 13 years and for the last four years 
night superintendent, has resigned to accept position as 
overseer of spinning, twisting and winding at Rex Spin- 
ning Company, Landis, N. C. 

S. P. Buann, overseer of the Draper weaving at the 
Roanoke Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., will hereafter also 
have charge of the looms in the Crompton & Knowles weav- 
ing department. 

W. F. Sawyer has accepted the position of overseer of 
carding at the Johnston Manufacturing Company, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Otis W. Smiru has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
Swift Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., and ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Trion (Ga.) Mills. 

O. L. YarsroueH, of Marion, S. C., has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at the Weldon Cotton Man- 
ufacturing Company, Weldon, N. C. 

W. C. Eason, from Parkdale Mill, Gastonia, has ac- 
cepted position as overseer of carding at Marlboro Cotton 
Mill No. 4, MeColl, S. C. 
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The Knit Goods Market. 


(Continued from page 376) 
geemianepil 

as has been ascertained, holders of hosiery fibre have shown 
no disposition to part with their holdings. Another ‘view 
of the interest in fibre silk is that, on account of the in- 
adequate production, some interests have undertaken to 
speculate. As develops, persistent inquiry has served to 
strengthen the market as to fibre in second hands, and it 
seems unlikely there will be any material shifting of sup- 
plies from mill to mill. 

The producing company’s contract price for 150 den- 
” quality, is $4.50 a pound to June 1, for bleached ; 
A person who may be as- 


ier, “A 
five cents less for unbleached, 
sumed to have the facts, says the output of the Viscose 
Company, which has been seriously hampered, will be 


gradually increased, but that it will be many months be- 
fore the supply will approximate the vacuum that has 
been created in the months of enforced short production. 

It is understood there is an abnormal consumption of 
the fibre in the manufacture of a species of jersey cloth 
and that much of it is going into the fabrie for sports 
that it would appear that about the time 
sweater and hosiery manufacturers began to feel that con- 


goods. So 


ditions were improving from the standpoint as to sup- 
ply, new demands are arising, promising to absorb all of 
the inereased output for other channels. 

A Pennsylvania mill is putting out an attractive line 
of half 
which is intended to retail at 50 cents, constituting a for- 
midable competitor of the standard mercerized socks sell- 


hose, artificial silk plaited on mercerized yarn, 


ing at present at that price. This is one of the mills op- 
erating to capacity. 

A Philadelphia hosiery mill is operating 54 hours a 
week on an order for ladies’ mercerized for export. The 
mill is a small one, however, and the order is correspond- 
ingly large, so that the incident serves no purpose other 
than as showing the spotty condition in operations. 

A Pennsylvania mill making ladies’ union suits and 
vests is booked with enough business to keep all the ma- 
chinery engaged full time to June. This is another of the 
exceptions. 

Much of the cheap cotton hosiery that has changed hands 
during the slump is in the hands of clever jobbers who are 
holding for advances, while considerable has passed to 
retailers. 

One jobber boasts that he has been making big money 
on the hosiery that mills gave him, thus more than covering 
his losses on wool socks, which have suffered by reason of 
so many army rejects reaching the market. Some of these 
are unsalable except at very low prices, but they serve to 
depress the market as to low-end lines. 

Manufacturers, as during the war, have been letting 
Later it will 
be found that small jobbers who thrive on odd lot trans- 
qctions will be selling ci eap stockings under the then mill 


hosiery go at prices that some day will hurt. 


prices. It will be another case of history repeating itself. 

And some of these goods were obtained by the jobbers 
on their own shipping terms and datings. They called 
for deliveries f. 0. b. destination and got them.. They 
asked that freight be paid and cartage allowed and some 
of them got all they asked for. For a time it looked as 


though the f. o. b. mill custom was in danger of being rel- 
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egated to the category of abandoned reforms. Latterly 


manufacturers have shown more firmness. 

A southern mill made the mistake of shipping a lot of 
New York, freight and cartage prepaid, 
two per cent discount 60 days. 
it was a blunder, and explains that the shipment embraced 


hosiery f. oO. b. 


The management admits 


an accumulation which it was desired to unload, regardless 


to the knowledge of 


of the terms, The ineident, coming 
certain jobbers, is being used as a lever for foreing other 
jobbers to ship f. o. b. destination, long dating, and freight 
and eartage prepaid. As one jobber puts it, “This is a 


Malls 


keep their roods a while longer.”’ 


buyer’s market will have to sell on our terms or 


It transpires that the 
New York 


also aecepted delivery ot other 2o0ods from the same mill 


jobber who bought the “accumulation” f. o. b. 


f. o. b. mill, usual dating, and paid the freight and cartage 


himself. Nevertheless, the incident was a serious break 


from the established customs and at first, it was feared, 


opened the way for stampeding manufacturers. 

Manufacturers who during the war were hampered in 
mill operations through being denied the privilege of im- 
War 


Board maintained an embargo, were disconeerted to learn 


porting latch needles, against which the Industries 


quite recently from a manufacturer returning from En- 


gland that British mills are buying laten needles of Ger- 


man make, with the knowledge of the British government. 


France also is buying German needles, it is stated by the 


returning manufacturer, who asserts that both countries 


are heavy purchasers of American knitting machinery. 


Knowledge of these preparations abroad for getting 


into line for the keen competition that must come with 


the rebuilding of shattered nations is leading to a deeper 


interest among manufacturers in export trade, and they are 


encouraged by the many inquiries for merchandise for for- 


ein) . , 
lave multiplied since the inaugura- 


t Tl { I These 


tion of a foreign advertising campaign for bringing the 


‘xport exposition, to be held in Philadelphia in June, to 


ot merchants very civilized country. 


be a satistactory situation in 


* some weeks, and now is 


deevloping 


a demand for 


, , 
appears mill ave 


varments will be possible to 


ror reti ng Lie m 


into 
ributors. 
jobbe rs sav un 


esitatingly that the bus 


welght sweaters tl 


is season already is far 


year. One merchant goes so far 


e will sell four times as f 


many o 


rment T he attributes to the very attractive 


creations that in t last few months have been put on the 


’ 1 : ' 
market. Thus it demonstrated that it was possible to 


encourage buying by giving the publit something partieu 


larly appealing. 
It is a fact that buyers have seen in some of the new 
designs strong selling points, and retailers were not slow 


to realize that this year women were to have something in 


Sweaters that must prove irresistible. The experience of 


merchants who ventured the taking of moderate quantities 


ie garments is held as assuring a steady flow of bus 


in these lines. 


pressure on mills for light weight sweaters, lone 


} . } } 
deliveries for the season ought to have been eom- 


pleted, promises to work a hardship in getting out fall 


goods in time for jobbers to make advantageous distribu- 
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This, it is believed, will tend to drive more retailers 
But even this shiftnig of business from 


tion. 
direct to mills. 
jobber to fiactory may not overcome all of the delay in 
shipping. One-third of the year will have been lost in the 
manufacture of heavy weights, and mills will find that 
some of their experienced help found other employment 
during the war and since and may not be disposed to re- 
turn to the mill. Thus there promises a shortage of effi- 
cient help when business; resumes a normal swing, 
of the year doubtless will 


and 


production for the remainder 
be considerably less than would appear at first glance. 
Zephyrs and artificial silk are having a run such as a few 
weeks ago was unlooked for. The run on heavy weights 
promises to be more spirited once buying for fall sets in. 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 


000. I. V. Peace, I. E, Harris and N. J. Boddie, all of 


Creedmoor are the ineorporators. 

The Knox Hosiery Mills at Cleveland, Tenn., has re- 
ceived plans for the erection of a dyehouse. After its 
completion they will finish their own products. 


The Overby Knitting Mills at Westminster, S. C., is 
a new company which has recently been organized. It has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by J. S. 
Carter and J. F, Overby of Westminster and R. P. Jaynes, 
the well known attorney of Walhalla, S. C. 

The Rensselaer and Valatie Mills, Valatie, N. 
recently completed the installation of a quantity of new 


H., have 


machinery to provide for increased operating facilities. 
The Nolde & Horst Ninth 
Streets, Reading, Pa., manufacturer of hosiery, knit goods, 


Company, and Douglas 

ete., has recently filed notice with the secretary of state 

of an inerease in its capitalization to $2,500,000, to pro- 
for general business expansion. 

Taubel Brothers, Cedar and Huntingdon Streets, Phil- 
hosiery, have had plans 
for the construction of brick 
addition to their plant, about 48 x 70 feet, to provide for 
William L. Lowenthal, 1208 Chestnut 


Street, is architect for the company. 


adelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 


prepared a new three-story 


inereased capacity. 
The Newark Hosiery Company, Ine., 84 Thirteenth An- 
Newark, N. J., has filed 
with a capital of $25,000 to operate a works for the manu- 


enue, articles of incorporation 


facture of hosiery. T. L. R. Crooks, 173 Elmwood Avenue, 
E. A. and M. Kern, 328 South Seventh Street, are the in- 
corporators, 

The Northwestern Knitting Company, Western Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has recently awarded a contract for 
alterations and improvements in its plant, to provide in- 
creased operating facilities. CC, L. Pillsbury is treasurer. 

The Standard Knitting Mill, Inc., Newburgh, N. Y., has 
filed notice of an increase in its capitalization from $25,000 
to $500,000 to provide for general business expansion, 

The Anchor Knitting Mills, Hagaman, N. Y., have re- 
cently completed alterations and improvements in their mill 
and office building, to facilitate operations. 

The Ontario Mills, Seeond Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have arranged plans for the rebuilding of the seetion of its 
plant recently damaged by fire to the extent of approxi- 
mately $10,000. 
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KNITTING | 
SECTION 
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The Attention of Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our new 
Fashioned Welt Machine 
MODEL K 


This machine produces women’s hose with 
an inturned knitted welt similar to that 
produced on full fashioned machines. The 
machine has all the features of our other 
models—each stocking being dropped from 
the machine complete, except for the loop- 
ing of the toe. It is fitted with five yarn 
changing fingers, inserts an “‘anti-runback” 
course, and, the welt being knitted on the 
machine, has all the elasticity of the fabric 
and may be made as wide as desired. 
Write for samples and further information 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Scott & Williams, 


INCORPORATED 
Hamilton, Ont. New York Charlotte 
Sun-Life Bldg. 366 Broadway 1006 Realty Bldg. 
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THE NEW ERA of 
RECONS TRUCTION 


With the last salvo of artillery on Nov. | Ith the 
World War came to an end and the new era of re- 
construction began. 


This great change affects not only the political 
relations of many nations, but their commercial life as 
well. 


Greater attention must now be paid by those who 
make and those who sell knit underwear, to the build- 
ing up and maintenance of civilian trade by the study 
of fabrics and their finish into garments to meet the 
discriminating tastes of the wearer. 


ce SEAM Bee z ) , ; we . 
Se 3 bie Let us resolve from this time forth that American 


goods shall be known the world over as the best type 
of merchandise, by embodying in the products of our plants all improvements that will make our m rchan- 
dise a better article for the merchant to sell, and for the consumer to use. 


The Flatlock Machine is the latest important improvement in the Knit Underwear industry. The su- 
periority of the Flatlock Seam upon its introduction was quickly recognized, resulting in its instant adoption 
by the United States and Great Britain for the soldiers and sailors. 


When Flatlock seamed knit undergarments are shown to prospective civilian customers, they, too, are 
led at once to see the possibilities of greater service and comfort in a seam that is flat, thin, soft and strong, 


as well as elastic, and that will not rip nor ravel. 


While formerly a seam, only approximately flat, was made in TWO operations, today, an absolutely 
flat seam (as thin as the fabric) is produced in ONE operation on the Flatlock Machine. ‘This, of course, 
is an economy to the manufacturer, and there are already over 200 mills in the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada using Flatlock Machines and ready to supply knit underwear seamed with the Flatlock Seam. 


The Flatlock Seam will help materially to sell the product of your plant because it makes better mer- 
chandise for both merchant and customers. The demand for Flatlock seamed underwear is becoming more 
and more insistent. Unless you are already using Flatlock Machines, you should investigate their merits. 


FLATLOCK—“The Seam that Sells the Garment.” 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO. 


HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street 
NEW YORK 


Willeox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Milan. 


Canadian Representative: W, J. Westaway Co., 5 Sun Life Bldg., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Bleaching Knitted Tubing For Underwear 


BY “JULIUS.” 


The requirements for bleached cotton tubing for under- 
wear are a good white, a soft, full feel and a resilent elas- 
ticity. 
they shall ever be the same with a sure reliability is by no 


To obtain these results in a standard way so that 


means easy and can only be accomplished with any degree 
of certainty by pursuing the slower mechanical system of 
bleaching by fermentation and the use of mild detergents 
rather than the quicker and more energetic methods in- 
volving the use of strong chemicals and a shorter allot- 
ment of time. 

Knit goods are not like woven piece goods, inasmuch 
as there is no sizing or dressing in them and consequently 
we have only the natural and acquired dirt and other im 
purities to contend with. 

The natural constituents of cotton, other than cellulose, 
protoplasmic and other nitrogeneous compounds, are oil, 
waxes, pectin and coloring matters, together with some 


mineral matter. During manufacture, mueh dirt, mineral 


and other oils are also introduced. To remove these im- 
purities they must first be converted by chemical processes 
into bodies soluble in water and capable of being removed 
by mechanical means (i. e., washing). 

The natural coloring matters of eotton are always asso- 


ciated with the protoplasmic constituents of the cotton cells 


and ve, themselves, generally nitrogerieous. The coloring 


matter of cotton is soluble in aleohol, but insoluble in 


water and only partially soluble in alkaline or acid solu- 


tions. It is, however, changed by oxidizing agents into a 
soluble colorless compound, hence the necessity of using 
some chlorine in the bleaching operations; were it not for 
this insolubility of the nitrogeneous coloring matters the 
steeping and boiling of the goods could be so accomplished 
as to produce a perfect white without the use of chlorine 
at all. As it is, some chlorine (or other oxidizing agent) 
must be used to clear up the white, but, unfortunately 
many bleachers depend too much on the chemic and too 
little on the other operations. 

The protoplasmic and other nitrogeneous compounds, 
which is an insoluble carbohydrate of the 


and pectose, 


formula (C,H,,O.) ,, are changed by the action of natural 
ferments into soluable substances, the latter being changed 
into pectin (C,,H,,0..) and 
the former into soluble and diffusible peptones which are 


which is soluble in water 
entirely soluble in water and alkalis. 

It will be seen from this that most of the impurities 
which make for the grey color in knit goods is of an organic 
nature and it seems possible that they might be rendered 
soluble by the action of certain enzymes of animal or veg- 
etable origin and that the action of any of these biological 
agencies upon cotton goods would result in a more efficient 


and perhaps a more economical method of cleansing cotton 


fabrics previous to the operation of chemicking, or bleach- 


ing with chlorine. 

Exhaustive experiments have forced the conclusion that 
this can be done, and that all these organic substances are 
completely broken down by fermentation so that they can 


be completely removed from the fabric by mechanical 


means (i. e., washing). 


nitrogen containing and the ether soluble substances, when 
umpertectly removed from the cloth previous to chemick- 
ing, cause the yellowing of the bleached goods by keeping. 

The oils and waxes found in cotton are the ether solu- 
ble constituents of it, but even these are more effectively 
removed from the goods by the fermentation process than 
by the ordinary process of bleaching, and therefore it is 
indicated that a primal or initial fermentation of the 
goods may be profitably employed as a substitute, or, at 
least, largely as an accessory to the present method of 
scouring cotton goods preliminary to the actual bleaching 


with chlorine. 


With regards to the oils and waxes, i.e., the ether solu- 


ble constituents of the cotton, these include the natural 


oils and waxes inherent to the cotton itself which are of 
course of a vegetable origin and distinct qualities of min 
eral oil derived from the machinery used in knitting and 
spinning. These oils and waxes are of two distinet charac 
ters, some of tlem are saponifiable in caustic soda and some 
of them are not, but these latter are emulsifiable in a solution 
of boiling soda ash and this emulsion can be removed from 
the goods by the action of soap and washing in water. This 
proves the undesirability of boiling cotton goods in caus 


The 


mixture should be 60 per cent caustic soda, to 40 per cent 


tie soda alone, where only one boil is to be given. 


soda ash (i e., those proportions) with the addition of 


monopole oil soap. 


From what I have said it will be understood that I 


recommend a preliminary fermentation process of the goods 


before boiling, and this is best carried out by a method 


of steeping in warm water with or without the aid of 


diastofor. This not only softens and opens up the fibres 


and renders them better liable to the action and thorough 


impregnation by the alkalis in the subsequent boil in the 
bacterial growth which com- 


kiers, but by setting up a 


pletely breaks adown most of the cellulose constituenits of 
fibre, it makes it possible to remove most of 
cold fact 


place of one boil without any of the 
More 


over a fermentation steep very materially assists in soft- 


the cotton 


them by the subsequent washing in water. In 


it easily takes the 


“out” features of a boil, such as cost, stains, ete. 


ening up and disintegrating the leaf, seed, hulls and motes 
that are usually, more or less, attached to the cotton fibre. 

If the goods are to be wet out in water alone, they 
should be wet cut in an ordinary washing or limming ma- 
chine and plaited down in suitable bins, where they should 


lie at least 12 hours (24 hours is better). The water in 


the washing machine should stand at not more than 140 


degrees F., as this is the most favorable temperature for 
setting up fermentation, moreover if the water be hot, 
i. e., boiling, it not only resists the process of fermentation 
but it eoagulates some of the impurities of the cotton and 
render them difficult to and 


it oxidizes and fixes indelibly many of the oily impurities 


insoluble and more remove, 


so that they are extremely difficult of saponification in the 


subsequent boiling in alkali—unless the alkali be lime 


It has also been proven that these hydrate. 
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— oom THE, 
LATEST WOsy 


FULL AUTOMATIC 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


SIMPLICITY — SPEED — PRODUCTION — QUALITY 
Four important things to consider when buying Hosiery Machinery. 
ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 
Write for full particulars and samples of work. 


ALL — ALL 


STYLES ’ GAUGES 


COMPANY 
* Main Office and Factory, fi Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms, 
Rooms 205, 209, 210, Colonial Trust 
New York Office, Room 601 Leonard Company Bldg., 13th and Market Sts., 


Bldg., 350 Broadway, New York. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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If diastafor is used, the method of wetting out and 
pilimg into bins is the same, the goods being wet out in 
water at a temperature of 140 degrees F., and containing 
two pounds of diastafor to each 100 gallons. The temper- 
ature (140 degrees F.) is important for if it be raised 
above this the diastase, which is the acti\e principle in 
the diastafor, is destroyed. 

Both steeping with and steeping without diastafor act 
in the same way, they bring ferments or enzymes into 
play which influence in a marked degree the breaking 
down of the proteid (nitrogenous) and the pectie (earbo- 
hydrate) constituents of the impurities in the cotton and 
reduce them to simpler substances which are soluble in 


water and which can be removed from the goods by a sub- 


Tor TO OPEN AND RUSDEN CIRCU- 


LATOR, 


PRESSURE KIER WITH 


sequent wash in the washing machine. The advantage of 
diastafor is that it acts more surely and more quickly. 

Steeping sets up a species of digestion of the impurities 
of the cotton and, as in the case of man, if the digestion 
be poor, all the rest of him will be inferior. 

After steeping the goods should be well washed into a 
kier for boiling, the writer prefers a kier of the cireuwlator- 
heater type (see illustrations) in which a positive circula- 
tion of liquor is kept up by means of especially designed 
devices. 

The lye for boiling should be prepared in a separate 
tank, the bottom of which should be a few feet above the 
top of the kier so that the Jiquor will run out of it by 
gravity readily into the kier. This tank should hold enough 


liquor to cover the goods in the kier—say, 1,500 gallons 


I am speaking of a three-ton kier). 

After filling the tank two-thirds or three-fourths full 
of water, turn on the steam and throw in 90 pounds of 
caustic soda and 40 pounds of soda ash, skim all impuri- 
ties from the surface of the liquor until it boils (i. e., while 
it is heating up); when it boils add 20 pounds of monopole 


oil or some eastor oil soap. When all :s well boiled to- 
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gether run it into the goods in the kier—being careful to 


run it at the bottom and not at the top—it should just 
cover the goods. The goods in the kier should be carefully 
covered with burlap and chained down. Having run the 
liquor into the kier, put on the cover and start the liquor 
circulating, leaving the small blow off pipe on the top of 
the kier open until the steam comes “white” or, in other 


When 


this is accomplished shut the blow off and watch the steam 


words, until all the air is out of the kier and goods. 


gauge, get the pressure up to 15 pounds as soon as possible 
and then boil the kier at that pressure for 5 hours. 

Now there are two points of interest in the foregoing 
method to which I would eall the attention of the reader. 
First, it will be noted that I do not use all caustie in the 
lye, but 40 pounds of soda ash mixed with it; that is done 
because there are certain oils or fats in the cotton which 
are not saponifiable by caustic soda but are emulsifiable 
by soda ash therefore soda ash is necessary to put them 
in a condition to be washed out by the subsequent washing. 


The monopole oil or castor oil soap is added to assist the 


DRIVEN CIRCULATOR AND INDI- 


HEATER. 


KIER WITH ELECTRICALLY 


RECT 


penetration and circulation and also as a detergent to 
remove the loosened particles of dirt, ete., by the process 
(which is strictly a mechanical one) of “pedesis.” 
Secondly, it will be noted that I insist on running the 
liquor (lye) from the tank into the kier at the bottom. 
This is done so as to drive all the air out of the folds of 
the goods and from every part of the kier. This is one of 
the most essential conditions for good alkali boiling, for 
while dilute alkaline solutions have no action on cellulose 
in the absence of air, they readily attack it in the presence 
of oxygen, forming oxycellulose which means a_ possible 
tendering of the fabric in spots, a loss of resilency and 
elasticity and the subsequent development of a yellow color 


after the goods have been kept some tima 
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Wildman Motor Drive 


Look this drive over, and then 
go out in your knitting room and 
form a mental picture of how it 
would look if all the machines 
were equipped with Individual 
Motors. Dangerous belts and 
unsightly line shafts done away 
with, bettering the light and add- 
ing to the convenience of the 


knitting department. 


But the improved appearance 
of the knitting room is not the 
only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of 
the machines 10 to 15%, as the 
loss due to belt slippage is entire- 


ly done away with. 


The drive can be attached to a 
Wildman Belt Driven Machine 
in a half hour’s time, by simply 
taking out the old side and slip- 
ping in the new drive complete. 
No drilling or tapping is neces- 
sary. 


Drive on Bathing Suit Machine 
Back View. 





WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 NORRISTOWN, PA 
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After the kier has boiled (or cireulated) for five hours, 
stop the cireulation, and open the blow off valve at the 
Hawve pre- 
pared in the mixing tank a tank flull of boiling water, no 


bottom and blow the liquor all out of the kier. 


alkali or soap in it, and, as soon as the pressure on the 
kier is lowered to permit it, pump the whole of it by means 
of the cireulation device on to the top of the kier, closing 
the blow off and connecting the circulating pipe with the 


pump. Cureulate this water, boiling, through the goods for 


hours. See that all the lye is blown out of the kier 


To attend 


two 
before running the clean hot water on the top. 
to this properly the blow off outlet should be in perfect 
sight, and not ‘hidden in any drain or sewer, so that the 
operator may see that the kier is blown dry. 

the ‘hot 
way and when the kier is blown dry 


After cireulating water for two hours, blow 


that off 


and the pressure is all down open the steam blow off on 


in the same 


the top of the kier, close the blow off at the bottom and 
fill the kier with cold water at the top. Cireulate this 
comes clear from the 


off 


water, if until the water 


outlet. 


necessary, 


not, run and 


One water should be enough, if 








Fig. 1. 


the water comes clear run it off 


W hen 


remember these last 


use a fresh one. 


and drain waters are used cold and 
there must be no stops or loss of time between boiling in 
It is of 


first importance that the boiling liquors, both lye and boil- 


lye, boiling in water and washing in cold water. 


ing water, should be blown out under pressure and not 


just merely run out, 
After this process the cover is taken off the kier and 
the goods should be nearly white or cream. 
It would be well to here that cleanliness of the 
inside of the keir is of the first importance. 


new kiers should be carefully rubbed clean and then coated 


say 
The inside of 


with a thin wash composed of: common glue, one part; 
brown sugar, two parts, and portland cement two parts. 
Dissolve in warm water to a thin wash. Give one coat of 
this and when thoroughly dry apply the following lime 
wash: quicklime in paste (thick), 12 quarts skimmed milk 
and 14 pound of glue or easeine. Dissolve the glue in the 
milk, and then thin the lime down to the proper consist- 
eney with it. Apply this occasionally in a thin coat and 


thoroughly dry before using the kier; it may be necessary 
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to apply more than one coat of this. It will be advisable 
to apply the coat at intervals to keep the inside of kier 
The inside of 


azmost closing the 


smooth and clean—apply when necessary. 


the kier is best dried after painting by 
cover and placing a burning oil stove in the kier until it 
is dry, Absolute dryness of the whitewash is necessary to 
insure the insolubility of the lime and glue cement mixt- 
ure; if properly applied it will soon form an insoluable 
enamel on the inner surface of the kier that will not come 
off. 

After the goods have been thoroughly rinsed in the kier 
taken through the 


in cold water as deseribed, they are 


washing machine and thoroughly washed and soured in 


sulphurie acid at one degree Tw.; this washing and souring 
is earried out by a continuous process as shown at Fig. 1. 
They should lay in the sours at least four hours, it is cus- 
tomary to allow them to lie overnight 

It is at the option of the bleacher whether he sours the 
goods at this stage or not, most bleachers do not; but it is 
as it clears the goods of 


a decided advantage, inasmuch 


motes and specks and it removes any kier stains there may 
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be in the goods, moreover it destroys much of the coloring 
the alkali 


that there may be in the goods and thus renders the sub- 


matter in cotton and neutralizes any soda or 


sequent action of the chlorine more efficacious and more 
easy, in fact 
by one-half the strength of chemiec and in one-half the 


the same bleaching result can be obtained 
time if the goods are soured before chemicking fiiem than 
if they are chemicked without souring. 

It may be jossible that the souring before chemicking 
may make the goods slightly harder at the finishing room, 
but I do not think so because it will be possible to use a 
makes for more 

Anyway this 


weaker chemie for a shorter time which 


than would be lost by souring. 


matter of softness is often governed by local conditions, 


softness 


and it would be easy for the bleacher to try a lot both 
that his particular 


One thing is sure, the soured goods will 


ways and decide on the one suited 
locality the best. 
be the cleanest, and best and more permanent white, and 
the matter of softness will be the only matter in dispute. 

Up to this point in the process, the water used, both 


for washing and wetting out, and in flact for all purpose 
























PARAMOUNT METHOD 
FABRIC HOLDER 


Our United States Letters 
Patent No 1,279,332, dated 
September 17, 1918, covers this 
fabric holder 

Terms for attaching holders 
on application. 


The features of this 
holder are: 
It secures a uniform length; 


No disfigurement of goods; 
Greatly improves the finish of 


Results obtained with and with- the product; 

out the use of the Fabric Makes less work for pairers; 

Holder. Goods lie better in boxes. 

Paramount Forms increase the selling value of your 
merchandise, and in addition make a large saving in 
labor, steam, floor-space and improve factory conditions. 

Your have the option of the three following plans 
for installing Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms: 
(1) A flat monthly rental: (2) a per hundred dozen 
rental; (3) to purchase the forms. 


Paramount Service Goes With Paramount Forms 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
Hunter Building, Madison and Market Sts., Chicago, IH. 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular 
Rib 
Knitting 
Machinery 


Write 
for 
Catalog 


ze Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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H. BRINTON CoO. 


Builders of 
Circular 


Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for 
every purpose 


Hosiery Ribbers 


with the very 
latest attachments 


Full Automatic 
Hosiery Footers 


Body Machines 


Sleevers, Etc. 


for Underwear, 
Sweaters, 
Toques, etc. 


Write for Catalog, Prices and Samples 
213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadian Agent: Hartley Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 


Makers of 


THE MERROW 
HIGH SPEED 


OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING and 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES 
FOR FINISHING ALL KINDS 
KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS 
Send for Catalog and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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Hard water will, in the presence of sodium 
These will in their turn 


must be soft. 
hydrate, form lime and magnesia. 
fix their equivalent of fatty acids as insoluble soaps on 
the fabric and these cannot be again removed by any sys- 
tem ordinarily used in bleaching knit yoods. Mbreover 
hard water is a much less powerful solvent than soft water, 
and, further, it sets up secondary reactions with other chem- 
ical’ bodies which are used, for instance, the nitrogenous 
or protoplasmic constituents of cotton appear to be changed 
by boiling with hard water into less soluble compounds 
which are then more difficult to remove by the soda boil, 
and which, if left, afterward absorb chlorine in the, bleach 
and cause trouble by injuring the resilency and ultimate 
clearness of the bleach. Hard water also causes great waste 
in soap, where soap is used in any of the operations. 
After souring, the goods should be well washed through 
a washing machine and passed through the chemic by a con- 
tinuous system similar to the one shown for souring in Fig. 
1, where A is the washing machine, B the souring or chem- 
icking machine and C the bins in which the chemicked or 
soured goods are piled after passing through the chemie or 
The goods may be also soured or chemicked in the 
nor eco- 


sour. 
washing machines but it is neither convenient 
nomieal. 

The strength of a bleaching solution depends upon the 
character and weight of goods to be bleached and the 
effect desired The exact strength that ssould be used for 
any particular style of goods is a matter of judgment 
and experience, Experience has taught the writer that if 
all the preliminary operations are thoroughly carried out, 
it is possible to get a good bleach on any goods without 
exceeding a strength of three grammes of chlorine per litre, 
i. e., about one degree Tw. 

The use of strong solutions should be always avoided if 
possible since they invariably lead to the production of 
oxycellulose and tender and destroy the resilency and elas- 
ticity of the fabric, and I will add here that the elasticity 
of the fabric is the distanee it will go back after being 
stretched and not the distance it ean be stretched without 
breaking as some persons imagine. 

The fabries, after lye boiling, are washed till quite free 
from soda and run into the chemicking bins through squeez- 
ers or rollers to remove excess of water, which would other- 
wise cause undue dilution of the chemic, and hinder pene- 
tration. It is very important to remove all the alkali, 
since, if present, it will neutralize or render the chemic 
alkaline and retard the bleaching getion of the chlorine. 
This is the reason, or one of them, why I advocate the 
souring of the goods after the lve boil and before chem- 
ieking. 

When chemicking cotton goods, absorption of the chlo- 
rine by the cloth proceeds quite rapidly at first, but soon 
ceases, after which it is useless to leave the goods longer 
in it. As long as bleaching action is occurring, the chlo- 
rometrie strength of the liquor will fall, and it has been 
the experience of the writer that no absorption of chlorine 
takes place after three hours and that to leave goods in 
the chemie more than four hours is not only useless but 
is a positive damage to knit goods in that it makes them 
harder and less elastic. 

The quantity of chlorine absorbed and which disappears 
during the process of chemicking depends largely upon the 
thoroughness of the preceding operations, albumenoid (ni- 
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trogenous) bodies, if left, cause a large absorption of 
chlorine; not oniy is this unaccompanied vy bleaching, but 
it may subsequently become the source of much trouble. 
Quicker results can be got by warming the chemiec but 
this is dangerous and not to be advised After chemicking 
and lying in the bins for four hours the goods should be 
well washed. 

While chloride of lime can be used successfully for 
cGhemicking knit goods it is better to use solutions of so- 
dium hypochlorite. These can be made from a mixture 
of chloride of lime and soda ash, electrolytic chlorine, or 
liquid chlorine and soda in water; the latter is the one 
most used. Hypochlorite of soda possesses many advan- 
tages over the same salt of lime for bleaching knit goods. 
In the first place it is completely soluble in water and 
san therefore be washed out off the goods by water alone, 
thus dispensing with and saving any acid souring bath 
after it. Again the goods finish softer. And again it 
permits of the use of monopole or turkey red oil in the 
which saves soaping and finishes the 
Again, it is cleaner and 


chemicking bath 
goods much fuller and softer. 
easier to handle or dissolve than chloride of lime. 

When using sodium hypochlorite, care must be taken 
that the bath is kept neutral, sodium hypochlorite hydrolyses 
much more readily than chloride of lime does, and therefore 
there is a constantly increasing quantity of free alkali 
being formed in the bath which will retard the bleaching 
action; for this reason the bath should be neutralized from 
time to time by the addition of a little sulphuric acid to 
it, care being taken not to add too much and set free the 
chlorine. Acetic acid, or chloride of magnesium, or epsom 
salts added to the bath instead of sulphuric acid will serve 
the same purpose, and a very energetic bleach will ensue, 
but none of these substances are at all advisable to be 
added to a standard chemic tank in a bleachhouse, because 
they render the solution unstable and it will not keep— 
therefore I advise a little sulphuric acid where anything at 
all is necessary. If the chemic were to be used once and 
then run away the addition of acetic acid, chloride of 
magnesium, or common salt to the bath would facilitate 
the bleaching. 

After lying four hours in the chemie the goods are 
washed, soaped, washed again, and hydroextracted and 
dried up. This washing and soaping may be done at one 
process on three washing machines with water in the first, 
soap in the second, and water in the last, the goods being 
run continuously from one machine to another The qual- 
ity of the soap used must be carefully attended to as it af- 
fects the finished color considerably—white curd, or chip or 
something white and clean will answer, no monopole, or any 
soap containing castor oil, or red oil, will answer, as it 
turns yellow on drying by heat. 

It will be noticed that no white souring or antichlor is 
used in the above process, the writer never found it neces- 
sary; in fact it is a positive injury, it is conducive to 
harshness of feel and subsequent yellowing of the color of 
the goods. 

The goods must be dried on a loop dryer and must be 


dried at a low temperature to insure softness. 





“There is in every factory, store and office a number 
of jobs which cripples can do with 100 per cent efficiency. 
Do you think ‘t is fair, Mr. Employer, for you to pick only 
able-bodied, and leave the cripples to someone else? 



































KNIT GOODS EXPORT 


EXPOSITION and KNIT- 
TING ARTS EXPOSITION 


TWO WEEKS, JUNE 2 to 14, 1919 
Fifteenth Annual Convention 
JUNE 3rd, 4th and 5th 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


The Export Department of the Association 
offers Space to Manufacturers for displaying 
Samples of Their Mill Products before the 
Leading Merchants of all the Important Com- 


| 
COMMERCIAL MUSEUM HALL 


mercial Centers of the World and Selling 
Direct. 

This will be the first Post-War Display of 
United States Knit Goods for Bringing Man- 
ufacturers and Foreign Buyers Together Under 
the same Roof with Exhibits of Machinery, 
Yarns, Dyes, Mill Supplies—in Fact the Big 
Annual Show of the National Association of 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


of Machinery, Etc., will continue Two Weeks, 
with No Additional Charge for Space. 

Two Extraordinary Displays Running Concur- 
rently in Separate Sections of the Exhibition 
Hall. 


For Space and Detailed Information Write 


C. B. CARTER, Secretary 


612 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RELIANCE 
Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 


| Hosiery and Underwear 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


| Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


JOSEPH T. me — 7m 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PROMPT SERVICE——RIGHT PRICES 
1815 E. Beston Avenue, Philadelphia 


GENERAL MACHINE woRKS 
YORK, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


Cylinders and Dials 
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The Knit Goods Market. 


The first quarter of the year ends with knit goods mar- 
ket conditions materially improved over January 1. While 
it may be said merchandise is in demand, distributors are 


not meeting the demand as they should be for their own 


protection. 


That the 
in every section of the country from which reports have 


publie is buying is evidenced in retail stores 


been received in an informal canvass for disposing of the 
theory that the public is waiting for lower prices. Further- 
more, the public is paying approximately war-time prices. 

It is noteworthy that in the main what are known as 
linen collars for men are still selling at the high price 

25 cents. The first drop reported in this line of haber- 
dashery was in soft collars, which in some stores are marked 
five cents lower. 

Retailers have been getting rid of their high-priced goods 
in all lines, apparently without suffering a loss, which is 
equivalent to saying the consumer has not felt the effect of 
the price recession that has set in among knitting mills, 
where prices are as near cost of production as it is possible 
to put them. 

The first slump in prices of textiles came in piece goods, 
which, however, were relatively higher than for either hos- 
iery or underwear. But the manufacturers of knitted goods 
have followed those making woven lines so far as they ean, 
and at last have gotten the cost to distributors down to a 
basis affording a level from which to effeet a complete re- 
adjustment without going any lower. 

Many jobbers agree to this, which explains why more 
of them were in the market for goods during the latter days 
of March than at any time since the day the armistice was 
signed and business entered upon a downward course for the 
first time since war activities in 1914 gave to industry in this 
country such a stimulus as never before had been experi- 
enced. 

It is believed the southern jobbers will do no extensive 
buying until after the middle of April, 
meeting of the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
in Louisville, Ky., April 15th to 18th. It 
their presence in New York in the latter weeks of March 
for an 


following the 
is suspected 
was with a view to getting a slant on the market 
intelligent recasting of sentiment in the meeting. 
Aside from the question as to how long buyers might 
safely wait for providing for the full requirements was 
the inventorying of stores as of March 15 for filing claims 
for a refund of the proportion of the income and excess 
profits taxes paid for 1918. The claim must be founded 
on the fact that losses were sustained due to shrinkage 
of values of stocks, ete., as is generally understood. 
Taking balbriggan underwear for illustrating the point, 
They 


necessarily were interested in beating prices to the lowest 


these garments last year cost jobbers around $5.25. 


possible level before making up their Murch 15 inventory, 
and seemed to have arbitrarily fixed $3.75 as this year’s 
approximate value. To justify them in inventorying them 
on this basis they could not pay more except at the risk of 
Washington, and so 


inviting unfavorable criticism from 


long as they could not buy on their inventory basis the 
only alternative was to not buy at all. 

The inventories now have been completed so far as 
stocks, and in instances 


amounts of many 


showing the 
have been filled in as to values, so that every advantage 
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that was to have been gained in establishing claims for 


tax refunds has accrued. All of this is patent to the 


smart jobber, which includes every operator whose ac- 


counts are desirable, and they now are about ready for 
business at prices which may be assumed are at a point 
where readjustment virtually has been brought about auto- 
matically. 

It is the thought of 


primary market that knit goods not bought before April 


one important operator in the 


1 will eost more throughout the next six months. 

It is figured that by the time buying for fall shall have 
been undertaken in sincerity, five months production will 
have been lost, and it seems improbable that before the 
end of the second quarter of the year, merchants will be 
bidding against one another for goods. Then it will again 
be shown that a number of manufactures, as happened in 
the last two years of the war, were so eager for business 
that they gave up what advantage they might have re- 
tained for themselves. 


It should be remembered that some of the low prices 


heard in the last few weeks possess not the slightest market 
significance, further than showing the financial weakness 
or impatience of manufacturers parting with merchandise 
far under ‘value. Neither do comparatively high prices 
mean anything from the standpoint of a market barometer. 
half 
northern mill at 15 cents a dozen above quotations heard 
in New York. 


Some interests, as though trying to find an excuse for 


Recently sales of 144 needle hose were made by a 


their pessimism, have been considerably exercised as to 
the quantities of carry-over stocks in the hands of jobbers. 
that 


contended by 


Admitting for the sake of argument there are some 


goods in warehouses, it would not be any 
sane person close to the market that the holdings approx 
imated more, than thirty per cent of requirements. As 
the public is buying normally, this would leave seventy 
per cent to be aequired from a mill production shrunken 
by at least forty per cent and no stock of moment in mills. 

The best wool knit goods 
is underwear, of which there promises to be a scarcity 


A well known mill 


present actor in cotton and 
even before duplicate orders come in. 
making varied lines of underwear, from low price to the 
most aristocratic garments, opened its. lines eight weeks 
on the assumption that its sales for the year would be 
It is a fact 
that this mill is comfortably situated as to the remainder 


Like the stage coach that always can aecom- 


about fifty per cent of its business originally. 


of the year. 
modate one more, the mill could take on more business, but 
should it not do so it will hate exceeded the expectations 
of. the 
sold more than eighty per cent of the customers on its 


management. As a matter of fact, the mill has 


books for two years or more, and additions to original or 
ders approximate something over five per cent. Every 
statement in reference to this mill, which does not manu 
facture branded or nationally advertised lines, was veri- 
fied. 


An underwear men 


mill whieh but recently sent its 
on the road for a tour of its retailer customers is guaran- 
teeing its prices to December, on sales made in the next 
sixty days. It is understood other mills selling the retail 
trade are pursuing a like policy, and tha message is being 
carried by underground route that by June 1 the prices 


of these mills are to be advanced unless there should be 


declines in yarns and labor, which at this time seem wun- 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood and Cutch Extracts 


Acetate of Chrome 


PARSONS & BARR 
Southern Agents 


“MONOPOLE. 


Special Sizing and Finishing Products for 
Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


CREAM SOFTENER SULPHUR BLACK 

| SOLUBLE OILS BENSAPOL 

BLEACHING OIL GLASGOW SIZING 
HYDROSULPHITES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Main Office and Works, PASSAIC, ans JERSEY. 


New York Office: 100 William Str 
Western Representatives, United we & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Tape Belt For 
Universal Winders 


We have perfected a cotton tape belt for driving 
Universal Winders. Also one for Camless Winders. 
We urge all users of these machines to write us for 
samples. We offer these with our full indorsement 
Because anes tests have satisfied us of its 
real me 


Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Spinning Tape Specialists 


The American AuditCo. 


FP. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone I 869 
H. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres, Gable Pry Bo 
A. PF, LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. Amdit, New York 

NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 

83rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 

ATLANTA BRANOCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 

CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 

BOSTON—P. O. Square Bldg. 

PHILADELPIA—Bellevue Court Bldg 

BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building 

LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham S8t., Bank. 

MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 

SCRANTON—County Bank Bldg. 

Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President 


ee R. I. 


CHARLOTTE 
N. C. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Hunting Park Ave. & Marshall Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPINDLE TAPES and BANDS 


FI IIIA AIAAAAAI AAA ASSASSIN 


*SOAPALITE 


Fall particulars on inquiry of 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Go. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
OO ah OO OF 


JOR IO tA FOF 
FOR IO i FOE 


KOR 


GUMMED TAPE AND MOISTENING MACHINES 
ESPEIALLY PREPARED FOR 
SLASHER MACHINES 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 


ACME GUMMED PRODUCTS CO., 10-14 Tift Street, ATLANTA, GA, 


GN a FOR COTTUN SHIPPEAS. COTTON MILLS | 
ST ENG TLS resents tress TURERS - 
> BRUSHES. INK MARKING POTS | 


RUBBER STAMPS. iPS _NOTARIAL IAL CORPOR ATION SEALS 
| ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP & STENCIL WORKS 


LUCKIE ST 


SP eeer sree nom srarer rover eae Em ANTA.GA 
TA.GA._ 
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likely, the trend apparently being in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The outlook for higher prices is predicted not only on 
continuation off at least the present level of costs of op- 
eration, but as well on the almost absolute certainty that 
merchandise will be ‘very searce. Probably not an under- 
wear mill in the Mohawk Valley of New York, from 
Cohoes,up to Utica and beyond, is carrying any stock of 
moment, and none is operating anything like full time, while 
some are closed down. 

The loss of production will be greater than would ap- 
pear from the mere shutting down. A mill spinning: its 


own yarn closed its carding room in December last. A 
month later the knitting department was shut down, and 
in February operations were completely suspended with the 
closing of the finishing department. Necessarily when this 
mill resumes, operations will begin in the spinning room. 
The knitting and finishing department will have to wait, 
so that it will be at least six weeks after reopening the 
mill before underwear can be turned out ready for ship- 
This would mean no deliveries before well in May, 
at the earliest. Doubtless there are a number of Mohawk 
Valley mills in the same category. Before the end of 


summer the underwear market should be distinctly in the 


ment. 


seller’s favor. 

Figuring on a price approximately twice that of pre- 
war days as a fair basis of present value, underwear seems 
toward readjustment. A 


contributed its share 


union suit selling normally around $6.75-$7 is 


to have 
carded 

being sold around $12 to $14. 
when Germany declared war on Russia, are on the market 
at $13, and bals, once $1.75 to $1.90, are quoted by at 


Separate garments, $8.50 


least two mills at $3.75. 

As showing the declines from last year’s prices, a line 
of shirts and drawers selling at $24 by jobbers are being 
put out by mills at a price which enables distributors to 
hand them over to retailers at $19.50, bringing them into 
the two dollar elass for next winter. 

A well known jobber who spent considerable time in 
March looking over the primary market, gives manufact- 
urers of both hosiery and underwear credit for having 
done their full duty in establishing a safe price basis. It 
is his opinion that anything in knit goods that does not 
1914 is 
high; that the buying power of the United States dollar 


sell for more than twice as much as in not too 


has shrunken about one-half. 

Although the South is not expected to operate heavily 
until after the Louisville meeting, some of the better known 
those who in 


jobbers of the cotton states were 


March fluctuated between New York ana Philadelphia for 


among 


a last-moment survey of the underwear and hosiery sit- 


uation. Two from Tennessee, one from Georgia and one 
from Texas were encountered recently on the same day. 
Contrasting business in January last with that of the 
corresponding month of 1918, one of the Tennesseeans 
said his house was well ahead, the other stating that Jan- 
uary and February showed an increase of almost $175,000 
over the same months of last year. The Texan also re- 
ported an increase. The Georgia man bought some under- 
wear, after expressing the fear the prices might go lower. 
“We don’t feel that 
chanced to be in the selling office, “but if you do I would 


moar ti ; 
way,” said a mill executive who 


advise you to buy nothing just now.” 


That was good salesmanship. The Georgian knew the 
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mill man to be frank and sincere, and observing that he 
felt so confident of the future that he was not interested 
in pushing sales, concluded to take on a few cases, 

fact, much of the buying is in small 
lots. The dis- 
turbance promises to come later, and the disturbed ones 
will not be the jobbers, for it does not seem possible that 
in the limited time remaining all that will be wanted can 
be shipped out in time for distribution for fall. 

It is the belief in many quarters that the underwear 
opening was bungled by manufacturers during the mem- 
orable meetings in New York in January. Arbitrarily 
high prices were named, and jobbers went home in a huff 
Within a few days some of the manufacturers relented 
and offered reductions and held out alluring propositions 
Then the jobbers 


As a matter of 
But this is not disturbing manufiacturers. 


as to terms, prices and guarantees. 
began to feel that the manufacturers were weakening, and 
later developments proved the theory. The more prices 
were marked down the less jobbers felt interested, until 
finally they remained out of the market entirely. Event- 
ually one mill announced a radical reduction in balbriggan 
underwear. Another followed after several weeks of wob- 
bling. By that time jobbers were investigating their stocks 
preparatory to filing claims for a refund of a part of the 
taxes for 1918 and hidn’t care what became of the mills. 

There was entirely too much shifting among manufact- 
urers and too little unity. If their original prices were 
right they ought not to have been revised downward. If 
they were too high, they should not have been put out 


with so much assurance, 

Fortunately for the manufacturers, labor stepped in 
with demands for Mills simply 
could not stand the pressure, more especially in view of 
Had the jobbers begun buying nor- 


unreasonable advances. 
the declining market. 
mally in Janyary, as was intended, labor might possibly 
have gotten at least a part of the demanded. 
Labor helped to bear the market and, possibly brought 
about a situation that will compel the publie to pay above 
present prices for underwear. 

Evidence continues to multiply that manufacturers as 


advance 


frequently has been contended, are responsible in more 
ways than one for the demoralized conditions which have 
prevailed in the market. Actuated by very commendable 
motives, mills have gone to jobbers in 2 conciliatory mood 
proposing reductions from invoices for merchandise shipped 
out before trouble began, and, without waiting for mer- 
chants to request such reduction, have favored them with 
credit memoranda. While in many instances jobbers treat- 
ed this unsolicited concession in the spirit in which it was 
extended, others it in undertaking to force 


certain other manufacturers to yield to demands which 


have ° used 
meant either reductions or acceptance of return of mer- 
chandise. These credit memoranda have been flaunted in 
the face of manufacturers who were not in position to 
grant the concessions, and distributors have laughingly 
displayed such documents and boldly declared that they 
would bound other manufacturer, 


without prejudice to his standing, had released them. 


not be because some 


It therefore develops that what in some instances was 
proffered either with selfish motives or in a spirit of fair- 
ness was abused by the beneficiary, to the detriment of 
innocent parties, which is equivalent to saying that the 
knitting industry as a whole suffered from the generosity 
who 


or the placating of customers—of manufacturers 
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took an extraordinarily and unealled for liberal View of 


& situation. 

One explanation for the reeent slump in underwear 
found in the 
Mil- 
lions of dollars worth of underwear lay on the docks in 


New York 


the embargo established by 


and this possibly may apply to hosiery—is 


virtual blockade which was maintained on shipping. 


for months awaiting bottoms and the lifting of 


Great Britain. Britain’s tight- 


ening of the with ship- 


blockade necessarily interfered 


other countries, and merchandise continued to 


ments to 
pile up until, in the declining market, buyers abroad were 


prone to cancel a large part of their orders. 


Fortunately, the signing of the armistice opened the 


gates to Seandinavian ports, and transportation facilities 


have steadily improved. Importers in Greece have been 


fortunate, and cotton goods from Japan have been 


less 


pouring into the Balkans, to the serious loss of exporters 


in the United 
Now that shipping space is gradually becoming avail- 


States. 


countries are eclam- 


States, it 


merehants in many foreign 


the United 


able and 


knit goods from may be 


oring for 


assumed that there shortly will be a radical inerease in 


more interest in 


The home buyer 


exports, and that with this will come 


mill product from the domestic markets. 


invariably wants goods the more when he knows they are 


wanted abroad. 


Hosiery mills in the Reading, Pa., distriet as a whole 


are turning out not more than 25 per cent of eapacity pro- 


duction, and probably considerably less. Many are idle 


and none, with very few exceptions, are operating full time. 
Full 
future 


fashioned silk lines look lke a good asset for 


operations. Several mills, each of which is oper- 


for sale, being con- 
and little 


mill, who doubtless reflects the 


ating to capacity, are offering nothing 


tent to complete orders accumulate some stock. 


ot one such 


An executive 


name new until the 


will not prices 


reneral sentiment, 


strike among the 


Philadelphia mills has beer terminated. 


He wants to take no unfair advantage of tne tie-up. Be- 


sides, were his prices to be higher or lower than those which 


the Philadelphia mills will name when they resume opera 


tions there would be an embarrassing situation and some- 


be hurt. 


mignt 


While a good market for cotton hosiery apparently is 


one 


developing, it would not be to the disadvantage of the 


manufacturers as a class to hold operations down to bare 


needs, in the opinion of a well known commission house 


head, this tending to contribute to the stabilization move- 


ment in that it would avert aceumulations which might 


constitute an obstacle to satisfactory business when buyers 


find themselves in greater need of goods than they are 


willing to admit now. 


Hosiery is being sold in a tame sort of way, for both 


domestic and foreign markets. Orders for express ship- 


ment of ease means uncommon, but it is 


lots are by no 
noticeable that merchants are confining purchases to few 


er numbers than normally. Assortments apparently are 
badly broken, and this being true, it follows that eventu- 
ally there must come demand for complete lines. At pres- 


ent the call seems to be for high eolors. 

A New York operator who has spent a week or more 
in the Central West, radiating from Chieago, is forward- 
ing fairly substantial orders. 

A northern mill making seamless cotton and silk goods 
week aggregating 300 cases. 


booked orders in a single 
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A mill in Reading, Pa., has an orde:, eaken but recent- 


ly, for 5000 dozens for export. 

A large establishment which some time ago cancelled 
an order for silk goods has reinstated it and is calling for 
rapid shipment. The buyer for this house admits prices 
are at the bottom, and says he looks for an upward move- 


ment. 
It is the almost universal belief that the export exposi 


tion to be held in Philadelphia in June will prove an im- 


portant faetor in clearing the domestic market of what 


ordinarily might be a surplus of knit goods, and for this 


reason some manufacturers, even though they are looking 
for no foreign connections for themselves, are giving mor- 
al and financial support to the project. 

But back of the optimism in hosiery is the assurance 
that very soon the peace treaty must be signed, if the de- 
sires of American business men are to weigh for anything, 
and that then United States 


knit goods to various sections of the world still to a great 


will begin an outgoing of 
extent isolated in the matter of shipping. 

With the shipment of the first 100 bales of cotton for 
German account, it is believed, cotton will feel a stimulus 
that must result in price advance and, necessarily, a restor- 
ation of confidence. 


To use an expression of the late lamented P yosevelt 


the market looks “bully.” 

That is precisely what a Georgia manufacturer said 
several weeks ago when he received a foreign order through 
a North Carolina mill owner who went to England to ac- 
cumulate a few accounts and who, it is understood, is 


well 


markets of the 


very satisfied with the results from his tour of the 


British Isles. 


There considerable consternation over England’s 


restrictions on imports of knit goods, particularly as to 


was 


cotton lines. It has been found that many of the British 


importers are able to obtain license for the admission of 
imports, 

There seems to be very little or no difficulty in getting 
silk and artificial silk through, and the atmosphere has 
cleared as to Australia, where, it was announced, a procla 
mation had been issued prohibiting all imports except those 
of British origin. 

At the behest of 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufact 
urers took the matter up with the State Department, and 


some of the disturbed members the 


received the following under date Mareh 13: 


With further reference to your telegram of March 
eleven, Department has now received information from 
Australia that reported prohibition of importation of 
goods from United States applies only to dyestuffs and 
therefore not to the goods in which vou are interested 

(Signed) Frank L. Pope 
Acting Secretary of State. 


for silk goods, due to an acute 
and it 


A stronger market 


shortage of artificial silk, seems to be assured, 
seems not unlikely manufacturers of fibre silk hosiery in 
particular need extend the lightest conetssions to dealers 
in the way of prices or terms. On the contrary, it is not 
improbable advances from the present comparatively low 
prices shortly will be heard. 

In the last several weeks manufacturers of silk hosiery 
have been trying to buy artificial silk yarn from .other 
mills, believing, apparently, that in view of the slow mar- 


ket the yarn might be picked up advantageously. So far 


(Continued on page 361.) 
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IT IS TIME TO 





A tight roof on home and barn for the 
coming spring 


CORTRIGHT 
METAL SHINGLES 


Give permanent protection against the 
elements—and they’re  fire-proof. We 
have stock on haud and can make prompt 
shipment of all styles—Red Painted Tin, 
Green Painted Tin, Galvanized Tight Coat 


and Galvanized Tin 


Philadelphia 












The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
chine makes Stencils in 
half a minute, at reduced 


Stencil 
Machine 






99 Beekman Street, 


SEVERAL 





two, and you get Ly ——~ strip from every bolt of 


clo’ 
It cuts the corners in every way and leads to more and greater fits, 
WILL INTEREST YOU. _ 


f expense 
THE ENORMOUS. SAVING 
Mail a card for complete information and prices. 
When in need of special machinery, write us. 


Jj. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N.Y., 








THINK ABOUT 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 


Pennsylvania 


j itfacturers and ship- 


Bradle cost of 1-10c each. Write pers. 
bd catalogue and price 
ist. 





Bradley Bail yey ghond A hauid “Throughout the World” 


Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 


35c or $3.50 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. Over 5,000 in operation—each one a 
Write for Prices and Samples time and money saver 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 











Ai)” Better than 
e ° ” 
YOUR Standpoint |} scientifically and in actual operation. 


have been added to the ‘1912’ Cloth F s 7 
chine’ whieh, aad at ioast 80. per 7 To the Textile Mill Superintendent: 

It will oth—f Are you familiar with the advantages of a 
edgee—roll it up and” ive you ‘an TOLHURST EXTRACTOR? Ask your 
cloth gong Gneugh 1.” = neighbor who runs one—he is! His satis- 

labor, machines and faction is caused by its being 


It saves time, 
cloth. 

YOU ONLY oe? ONE 
MACHINE | a 


Blackman Ventilators 





COTTON 156 






















In universal use by 
thousands of man- 





a 






Used 









on, TOLHURST 
EXTRACTORS 






ver from “‘Self-Balancing 





NEW FEATURES 
















— Always on the Job 





Safety of operation and durability—due to its in- 
genious design, quickness in getting up to high 
speed and its smooth running qualities—have 
spread its popularity from mill to mill ““Throughout 
the World” until it is now universally recognized 
as the Standard Extractor. 


Our catalogue gladly sent, explaining why this is 
possible. 






U.S. A., Dept on 




















For thirty-two years 
have been acknowl- 
edged by engineers 
and architects every- 
where, as the best 
obtainable. 















Sizes from 12” to 72”. 


Engine, Countershaft and Motor 
Driven—from floor or ceiling. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852. TROY, N. Y. 
New York Office, 111 Broadway. 
SOUTHERN REP. WESTERN REP., CANADIAN REP., 
Fred H, White, John 8S. Gage, W. J. Westaway, 
Realty Bldg., Hartford Bldg., Sun Life Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, Ill. Hamilton, Ont. 







Installed in mills, 
manufacturing plants, 
office buildings, etc., 
they insure the pro- 
per circulation of 
good, pure air—a 
real necessity. 


























Our catalog ex- 
Plains fully. Send 
for it. 








Howard & Morse 
45 Fulton St., 
NEW YORK 
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THE PROCTOR WAY| | nhELAHUNT i= 


THERE IS A PROCTOR DRYER 
FOR EVERY DRYING NEED yeing Machiner 


E first revolving cylinder dyeing machine 
made and operated in this country was man- 
ufactured by the Delahunty Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany. Since the year 1880 we have given to the 
Save Steam textile industry many superior machines for dye- 
ing, bleaching and oxidizing raw stock cotton, 
: waste stock, linters and articles of knitted con- 
struction. 


“ r ig OS wits Y SEES 
teats In our circulating machines, sulphur and cold vat colors are 
dyed with perfect success. The Brandwood System of dyeing 


Built by Specialists 
r warp on beams, as used in the works of the Elton Cop Dyeing 
Oo., of Bury, England, has been delegated solely to this estab- 
lishment for the manufacture and sale in the United States. 
This machine will dye at one operation one to twelve beams 
of indigo, hydron, indanthrene and other oxidation colors, be- 
sides possessing other valuable features which aid production 
and lower the cost of dyeing. 


The machines of our manufacture of greatest import to the 
textile industry are: 


Revolving Cylinder Raw Stock Dyeing Machinery. 
Revolving Cylinder Hosiery Dyeing and Bleaching Machines. 


Hosiery, Oxidizing and Tom Tom Machines. 


* Eroet a 
nerease Production 
machines are made for aniline, sulphur, indigo and 


Fireproof - Dependable me 
m 50-90% other vat colors. 
Delahunty Dyeing 


Backed by a Service Record of 35 Years Machine Com pany 
Proctor Dryers represent the most efficient and eco- Pittston, Pa. 


nomical methods of drying. They embody air recircula- 
tion and utilization of exhaust steam. The capacity and 
degree of drying are not affected by weather variations. 
Proctor Dryers are all-metal fireproof construction. 


( COTTON 
| WOOL 
| Yee | COCKER | 
FABRICS 
RAW STOCKS INDIGO DYEING MACHINE FOR WARPS 
Also Proctor Shrinking Machines, Proctor Cloth Carbon- 
izers and Proctor Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Manufactured by the oldest and largest builders of dryers 
in the world, 
Ask for practical literature on drying and dryers for 
your material. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Seventh Street and Taber Road 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO ILL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PROVIDENCE, R.! 
Hoarst Building Realty Building Heward Buiiding 
HAMILTON, ONT., CAN., W.J Westaway, Sun Life Building 


Machine illustrated above shows our Indigo 
Vat with balling attachments for handling eight 
warps. 

With two additio 1] balling attachments this 
machine has a capacity of twelve warps. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Company 


Builders of Warpers, Beamers, Warp Dyeing Machines 
and Reels 


‘*Proctor’’ automatic loop aryer, turns out cotton or woolen knit 
GASTONIA, N.C. 


goods in the string, towels, etc., with that desirable soft ‘‘feel.’’ 
831A 
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The American Laundry Machinery Company 


COTTON 


The American Rotary Hosiery Press. 


—with less labor! 


Inexperienced girls sit down to the 
American Rotary Hosiery Press and 
the work flows through easily and 
steadily. Production is the same from 
morning until night. Compare this high 
efficiency to the lost motion and the low 
production of the old time plate presses 
that require big, husky, experienced 
men. 


With one American Rotary Hosiery 
Press four girls can do the work of five 
plate presses and take the place of from 
6 to 10 men. Figure out what a saving 
this will be in a year. 


It speeds up production, too. The 
American Rotary Hosiery Press will turn 
out from 2500 to 3000 dozen pairs of 
hosiery a day. These are the actual fig- 
ures of one mill where it has been in- 
stalled. 

This reduced labor and greater produc- 
tion increased the profit of one firm 
$3120 in a year’s time. 


Does your present method give results like 
these ? 


Get the complete facts and figures on the 
American Rotary Hosiery Press. Write 
for them today. 


Specialty Department, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


H. G. MAYER, Southern Textile Agent, 


- Realty Bldg., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Also manufacturers of—Automatic Underwear Press—Hydro Extractor 


—Rotary Fulling and Dyeing Machines—American Knit Fabric Ironer. 


GREATER PRODUCTION 





| => 
rin N2: we don't make 
‘teu every kind of ma- 
j chine you use. We have 
} specialized in finishing ma- 
i chinery and you can be 
f assured that there is no fea- 
H ture of efficiency, or device 
1 for’ cutting labor and costs, 
} that we have overlooked 
| during the past hundred 
i years. 


A letter, telegram or 
| phone call will bring a 
specialist to analyze your 
| problem. 


(H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA 


Providence Office: Turk’s Head Building. 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Company, 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
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FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. 


115 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals 


MALACHITE GREEN CRYS. 
VICTORIA BLUE B CONC. 
DIRECT FAST YELLOW 
SULPHUR BLUE CONC. 
DIRECT FAST PINK Y 

- DIRECT FAST ROSE B 
AURAMINE 0-00 


Intermediates, 


Quality of all shipments guaranteed. 


Our laboratory will solve your dyeing 
problems. 


FACTORY: BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
WAREHOUSE: - 27 THAMES ST., N. Y. C. 
BRANCHES: - BOSTON, MASS., AND LONDON, ENG. 


B. & L. 


Anti-Chlorine Bleaching 


Process 


FOR COTTON 


Simple 
Scientific 
Safe 
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An Economical 
Centrifugal Extractor 


Direct Engine Driven 
Six sizes 30, 36, 42,48, 54 and 
€0inch baskets. Basket accessible 


three quarters way around the 
tub. 


Hundreds of these machines in successfull and satisfactory operation for years in bleacheries and dye houses 


Send us a sample of the goods you wish treated. If you have any centrifugal extractor difficul- 
ties, we can help you solve them. 


(FORMERL UHLINGER) : 
Glenwood Ave. and 2nd Street Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


AGENTS’ NAMES 
Eastern Agent 
4. J. CADDY 
18 State St., Troy, N. Y. 


Southern Agent Southern Representative 
STUART W. CRAMER HOWARD MORSHEAD 
Charlotte, N. C. jlanwood Ave. & 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Western Agent 
R. R. STREET & CO 
’. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ARGENT DRYERS mark progress in Dryer Development comparable to that 

made in other fields of mechanical endeavor: 

They are favored with a natural preference because they are designed on basic 
principles of air circulation, conveying, and general drying apparatus construction, 
which have had the approval of discriminating mill men and drying engineers for 

many years. 


In the 


Sargent Dryer 


these principles have been 
combined and_ refined, 
making a complete ma- 
chine which is unexcelled. 

For drying cotton, lint- 
ers, wool, hair, flax and 
other classes of raw ma- 
terial. 


C. G. SARGENT SONS Corp., GRANITEVILLE 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


> ] 7” 
The Weaver’s Friend 

It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 

A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience 
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LEVINSTEIN 


DIRECT COTTON 


Find extensive employ- 
ment in the dyeing of 
cotton, wool, silk, 
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leather, and paper. 


In addition to a full 
line of Dianol dyes we 
are now receiving im- 
portations of Dional Fast 
Colors, which are! re- 


ness to light and acid.™ 


These Colors are made in England by Levinstein, Ltd. 
Established 1865 


We can also supply 


PONTAMINE COLORS 


made in America by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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AVON is a solvent for the textile in 
/ dustry It can be used on all kinds of 
animal and vegetable fibre with abso 


lutely no injurious effect on the fibre or the 
receptacle in which it is used. 

The knit goods trade particularly are con 
stantly troubled with oil spots, dirt and 
graphite, some mills getting as high as 30° 
spots in hosiery, while the underwear man 
ufacturer is almost as badly off. 

Soap will remove light vegetacle oils, but 
is not satisfactory for the mineral oils and 
is worse than useless for graphite. 

Zavon is the natural solvent for suvch 
foreign matter, It contains one of the most 
powerful solvents known, and its action on 
fats, oils. and waxes is almost instantaneous. 
Zavon will reduce your spot account 99% at 
a very slight cost. It gives a better hand 
ind body to the goods than any other similar 
product in use today and the unevenness of 
shade to the finished dyed fabric due to im- 
proper circulation and penetration is reduced 
to a minimum where Zavon is used in the 
preparatory treatment. 

We shall be glad to furnish a sample for 
trial on request 


ZAVON, inc.,413 Baltic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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The Grasselli Chemical Company 














“‘Dyestuff Department’’ 







Works at Grasselli, N. J. 









Albany, N. Y. [ Formerly Owned by 
Providence, R. I. | The Bayer Co., Inc. 







SULPHUR COLORS: Black, Blue, Brown, Green 





Direct Cotton Colors, Acid and Chrome Colors 
MONOPOL OIL 







Bichromate of Soda Sodium Sulphide 





Zinc Dust, Chemicals and Acids 










BRANCH OFFICES: 





Philadelphia Boston 












Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis 


Detroit New Orleans Milwaukee St. Paul, Providence 


The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Limited 


Toronto Hamilton Montreal 





STOCKS CARRIED AT ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 
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vl Aline! 
| 1 jacks. ll if ‘David ¢ Co. ‘ 


r 


We Have a Good Line of 


BASIC, DIRECT, OIL, SULPHUR 
CHROME and ACID COLORS 


Ask for dyed and product samples and let us prove our contentions. 


Stock of Sulphur Black carried in Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga., 


for quick deliveries. 


BEN R. DABBS, SOUTHERN MANAGER 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Main Office, 299 Broadway, New York City 


Eagle Finishing 


400 Mill C. P. Special 500 Mill Farous N. 
Blue River Crystal 

These STARCHES are manufactured by carefully controlled and st: andardized 
methods. 

PURITY and UNIFORMITY are sec ured by accurate laboratory tests. 

ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY are proven by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of exacting cotton manufacturers who are getting satisfactory results by using 
our STARCHES especially selected for t heir conditions. 

= ommendations are based upon intelligent investigation of each individual 


‘ae Products Refining Co. 


New York. 
Southern Office, Greenville, S. C. 


Starch 





Burrage, Mass. 
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ATLANTIC DYESTUFF COMPANY 





We believe and therefore assert that we 
make the best and the largest amount of 


SULPHUR BLACK 


AND 


SULPHUR BLUE 


produced in the United States. 


To any actual consumer doubtful of this we will 
send free, express prepaid, a ten pound sample for 
actual testing. 


We also make excellent 


DIRECT COLORS, Etc. 
SE RE NR cme 


Stocks carried in New York, Boston 


and Philadelphia 


ATLANTIC DYESTUFF COMPANY 


88 Ames Building, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: 





230 West 13th Street. 
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CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS 


COLORS, GUMS, OILS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ACID, BASIC, DIRECT, CHROME 
and SULPHUR COLORS; “CIBA” 
and “CIBANONE” FAST VAT DYES 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 Greenwich Street NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Slashing Costs Slashed 


by using 


Amalol and Liberty Gum Che Warren Soap 


wo “Amalie ranc extile Products 


>oast of numerous users among the South's Manufacturing 
eac 


ading cotton mills. 
You Can Be Sure That 





tensile strength of the fibre will be 
creased 15 to 20%. CG 
edding and mildew will be whoily Oompany 
eliminated. 


uniform whites will be 


nt citie 


all impor 
| ‘Amalie Siusietien Gite 77 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
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Du Pont 


American Dyestuffs 


MCMC 
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for TEXTILES, PAPER, 
PAINTS, LEATHER and 
PRINTING INKS 


Us 


IT 
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The Du Pont oval stands for over 
a century's experience in the man- 
ufacture of products with the 
prestige of leadership in every 
chosen field. It is your guarantee 
of the excellence and dependability 
of Du Pont American Dyestuffs. 
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Dyestuffs Sales Department: 


FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Home Office: 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Plants, warehouses and sales offices in the principal business centers. 
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Principal Du Pont Products 


For information address Advertising Division, Du Pont, Wilmington, Delaware. 


DYESTUFFS: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Dyestuff Intermediates. CHEMICALS: Pyroxylin 
Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, Acids, Tar Distillates, Alums, Ete. EXPLOSIVES: 
Industrial, Agriculture and Sporting. LEATHER SUBSTITUTES: Fabrikoid, Rayntite 
Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth. PYROXYLIN PLASTICS: Transparent, Shell and 
Ivory Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties. CLEANABLE COLLARS AND CUFFS, PAINTS, 
VARNISHES, PIGMENTS, LITHOPONE, COLORS IN OIL, STAINS, FILLERS, 
LACQUERS AND ENAMELS. 
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Newbert Color Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


COTTON SOFTENER STEAM BLACK 
SOLUBLE OIL INDIGO EXTRACT ACETATE OF CHROME 
SPECK DYE ACETATE OF ALUMINA 


The Stamford Extract Mig. Co., New York 


LOGWOOD EXTRACT OSAGE ORANGE 


BLACK DYE QUEBRACHO EXTRACT FUSAGE EXTRACT 
FUSTIC EXTRACT GAMBIER EXTRACT 


CUTCH EXTRACT MYRABOLAN EXTRACT 
W. F. SYKES & CO., NEW YORK 
American Agents for ST. DEMIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO., FRANCE 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors 


WILLIAM PETTUS MILLER, MILFORD, VA. 


Sumac Extract 


THE YANCEY BARK CoO. 
Charlottesville, Greenwood and Fredericksburg, Va. 
Chestnut Oak Bark and Chestnut Wood Extracts 


WARNER CHEMICAL WORKS, Warner N. H. 


Black Iron Liquor 
Offices. 88 Broad Street, BOSTON. Laboratory: 113 Broad Street, BOSTON. 
81 Beecher Street, ATLANTA, GA. Warehouse: 95 Wendell Street, BOSTON. 
Mr. W. H. Bolen, Southern Representative. Factory: SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


ys MANUFACTURING @ 


Ki 
Keven (0 S. G. DAVENPORT, 


JAMES A. BRANEGAN, Secretary 


President K AL | 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
1404-1410 FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EEE TRADE MARK SS REGISTERED 


Hydroxy Scouring Oils Hydroxy Kier Oil 


Removes Mineral Oil Stains from Cotton. 


Hydroxy Turkey Red Oil 


Produces a deep soft black on sulphur dyed goods. Removes the bronzy color. 


Kali Chlorine Neutralizer prevents tender bleached goods 
(Endorsed by Leading Bleachers.) 





COTTON 


Douglas 


Textile Starches 


Douglas Lion Brand 
Douglas Atlas Brand 


Douglas Crown Brand 


Douglas Hercules Brand 


Douglas Warp Sizing 


These starches are manufactured by standardized methods, which 


insure purity and uniformity. 


A constantly increasing number of manufacturers are getting satis- 
factory results by using our starches which are especially adapted 


for their use. 


Douglas Company 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


SOUTHERN OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE 
reenville, S. C., New York 
Masonic Bldg. 15 Park Row 
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Card Room Spindles 
Repaired 


Worn or broken Spindles 
re-topped or re-versed— 
ELECTRICALLY WELDED, 
bearings made full size and 
tops made to fit your flyer. 
Spindles guaranteed not to 
break at weld—Prices rea- 


sonable. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 
W. H. Monty, W. H. Hutchins, 
Pres. & Treas. Vice Pres. and Sec. 


HOLLAND ANILINE CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 
Basic and Sulphur Colors 


Holland Methylene Blue BB 
Holland Methyl! Violet B 
Holland Safranine BL 

Holland Basic Brown Y-R.-RR 
Holland Basic Blue BB-R. RR 
Holland Sulphur Brilliant Blue 
Holland Sulphur Dark Brown 
Holland Sulphur Yellow Brown 


Owned and controlled exclusively 
by Americans. 
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Smith & Furbush 


s 
Machine Company 
Philadelphia 
Builders of Carding and Spinning Ma- 
chinery for Cotton Waste Yarns spun on 
the wool principle, also for wool, asbestos, 


jute and other fibres. 


Two Card Set for Cotten Waste 
We also build Cards for all kinds of 
fibres. Waste Machinery is our specialty. 


Ask for cireulars. 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 


| Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Cheapest of them all. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - - Connecticut 
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‘Here’s the Fan Wheel 


That Has Made These Reversible Fans 
So Universally Successful in Cotton Mills 


This fan wheel is the secret of the success of our reversi- 
ble fans for conveying Cotton, Wool, Rags and Stringy Ma- 
terial of any kind. 

This fan wheel is constructed with a cone-shape back of 
cast iron with sheet steel blades cast solid. Note the short 
overhang, which makes the fan run smoothly without vibra- 

tion. This wheel offers less resistance to material passing through than any other wheel. It 
handles long, stringy material just as good as short material or lint. 


And it’s reversible. 


The fan is built solid and runs without a tremor at maximum speed. No buckling of suction at high 
speed. No rivets to work loose. Universal adjustment of bearings, not simply up and down. 


Made in any size, from 30 to 60 inch. 
Folder R. F. explains fully. Ask for it today. Our catalogs No. 65 and 
67 show complete line of fans and blowers for every class of work. 
We have a large stock of repair parts which 
can be shipped at a moment’s notice. 


The New York Blower Co. 


Main Office: Archer Ave. and Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


Leader-News Bidg. Ridge Arcade Bidg. 502 Plymouth Bidg.303 B. F. Jones Bidg. 370 Central Ave. 
Cleveland, 0. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh. Pa. East Orange, N. J. 


E. C. Atkins Co., Memphis, Tenn., Southern Representatives. 














WHI TINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 


WHETINS WILLE MAZSS- 
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WHAT? 


and the Answer— 


To those not acquainted with the MACRODI FIBRE 
HEAD SPOOL, the question naturally arises what is 
this spool and what are its advantages. 


TRAOE “ARn 


MACRODI 


REG STEREO 


PAT MAY 20 02 


Head 


This spool is a bushed spool with heads made from a 
specially prepared fibre and with a wooden barrel. The 
construction is patented. 

Fourteen years of the hardest kind of mill use have 
absolutely demonstrated these features of the MACRODI 
FIBRE HEAD SPOOL. 

DURABILITY—As the fibre heads are made from a 
specially prepared fibre which has no grain to it, as 
has wood, these heads will not chip, break, crack or 
warp. Consequently this spool is much more durabie 
than the ordinary wooden spool. 

ECONOMY—Scores of mill men have demonstrated 
to their own satisfaction that this spool saves them 
not only in actual spool breakage, but also in the at- 
tendant loss of yarn. The value of broken spools— 
as you know—is much less than the value of the yarn 
lost through broken spools. Oareful figures kept over 
a period of years by some of the largest mills prove 
these facts beyond question. 

ADDED TRAVERSE—tThe most radical feature of 
this spool is the added traverse made possible on ac- 
count of the difference in thickness between the fibre 
heads and the heads of the ordinary wooden spool. 
The fibre heads are only one-quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness whereas the wooden heads are generally one-half 
inch in thickness. This difference in thickness may be 
added to the traverse of the MACRODI FIBRE HEAD 
SPOOL, giving you one-half inch longer traverse than 
on the wooden spool of the same length, To illus- 
trate:—a wooden spool with 5” traverse is 6” over all, 
whereas the MACRODI FIBRE HEAD SPOOL 6” over 
all would have a 5%” traverse. This extra one-half 
inch traverse allows you to wind 10% more yarn on 
the MAORODI FIBRE HEAD SPOOL with 5%” traverse 
than on the wooden spool of corresponding outside 
dimensions. This added traverse means increased yard- 
age, and often another wrap on the beam. Progressive 
mill men have found that the added traverse has en- 
abled them to materially cut costs. 

The operatives prefer the MACRODI FIBRE HEAD 
SPOOL as the heads are very smooth on the inside and 
the yarn does not catch or break in spooling and warp- 
ing. 
The economy and durability of the MAGRODI PIBRE 
HEAD SPOOL, and the advantages of the increased 
traverse are facts proved to the satisfaction of hun- 
dreds of mill men throughout this country. 

DELIVERIES—We made a specialty of prompt de- 
lieveries guaranteeing shipment in from two to four 
weeks after receipt of order. 


Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


MACRODI 


Fibre Head vinsiral 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


KEYSTONE STEEL CLAD CARS 


Fibre and steel body, studded with 
rivets (heads inside)—smooth finish. 
Tilting construction, self-oiling wheels. 
All cars made to suit your special re- 
quirements. Send for catalog. 
Southern Representatives: 
Wilson Company, Greenville, S. C. 


KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY 


YORKLYN, DEL. 


AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 


We make a specialty ef Harness fer 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 
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Help Operatives 
to Measure Up 








Most operatives want to measure up to their 
jobs and stand well in comparison with their 
fellow workers; help them by equipping ma- 
chines with Veeder Counters. 









V eeders tell the amount each machine pro- 
duces; show what makes up a standard day’s 
work; guide the operator in living up to that 
standard. 









You can even interest your workers in competi- 
tion in production—and in cutting the cost of 











production—by the use of 


MILL 
RECEPTACLES 


\ HAT you want is service 
—long service, and that is 
what you obtain when Leatheroid 













COUNTERS 







receptacles and retainers come 






into your mills. 










Leatheroid Roving Cans, Mill 
Cars, Mill Boxes, Mill Baskets 


and Doffing Cars are made in a 







variety of sizes and shapes. A 






booklet containing pictures and 





full information will be mailed on 






request. 










Sold by the Leading Supply Houses 
of the South 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 
GREENVILLE EXPOSITION 
—MAY 5 TO 10, 1919, 


ROGERS FIBRE CO 


LEATHEROID SALES DIVISION 








The Set-Back Yardage Counter above measures the 
yardage of output of finishing and other machinery, 
where makeshift devices or expensive measuring in- 
struments have been used. The straight face fric- 
tion wheel 14 yard in circumference is geared so it 
counts in units of one yard. Runs on ball bearings, 
with practically no resistance; will not slip on the 
finest fabrics. Reads in plain figures—there’s no dis- 
puting the count. 



























Free booklet shows Loom Counters, Hank 
Counters, Lineal Measuring Counters and 
others—a special counter for practically every 


machine. Write for copy. 
1024 FILBERT STREET 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. Philadelphia 
6 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. PA. 
an Ml 


















Good Wrapping Paper 
Is A Business Getter 


HE packages which you send out may be re- 

garded as your representatives; they consti- 
tute points of contact between you and your 
customers. As in the case with your salesmen, you 
should expect your packages to make good impres- 
sions. 

Neat packages wrapped in a high quality paper 
such as Ammonoosuc, will please your customer 
and create an attitude of confidence. He will know 
the same methods of neatness and efficiency are 
employed in your plant. 


You take particular pains in filling “first orders,” 
because you realize the psychological importance 
of “first impressions.” Remember the wrapping 
paper is seen first on every delivery. 


WONCOs 
= 


is especially made for textile mills requiring a 
QUALITY paper in every respect; contains 100% 
Sulphite; absolutely no ground wood or filler used 
in its manufacture. It is exceptionally strong and 


serviceable, 


Made in White, Buff, Salmon, Green and Blue. 
From these you can select one which will make 
your package “stand out” and be recognized at 
sight. Ammonoosuc is manufactured in one of the 
oldest and best equipped mills in the country. 
Made in weight 24x36-40 pounds and heavier on 
machine trimming 144 inches. 


We also manufacture other high grade papers, 
such as A-MANILA; B-ENVELOPE MANILA; C- 
MANILA; OSCO FIBRE; K-FIBRE; OILED 
PAPERS; WAXED PAPERS. 


Are you proud of your product? Then 
wrap it in paper worthy of it. Samples, 
prices and name of nearest dealer sent on 
request, 


Groveton Paper Co., nc. 


33 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
Paper and Pulp Mills, Groverton, N. H. 
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CALLING MACHINES 
COUNTING MACHINES 


TRUCKS 
POWER OR HAND 


J. D. Collins 


Sales Engineer 
950 Grant Bidg., Atianta, Ga. 


Representing, as I do,, companies of 
the highest standing, manufacturing 
goods worthy of all confidence, I am in 
a position to give genuine service in 
all problems connected with the con- 
servation of time and labor and the 
installation of efficient handling equip- 
ment. 


SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPES 


TIERING MACHINES 
BINS AND SHELVING 


BALE AND CASE PILER 


lp ee ° ne ° 

A Mill’s Efficiency is Limited by the Equipment 
Supplied the Workers 

If the receptacles are not easily handled, if they do not stand up under 

the most severe service, if they become unsightly in use, thereby offer 

ing an incentive to slovenly work—the mill’s ability to produce is limited 


Diamond-Fibre Barrels 


(one of which is shown here), as well as all other Diamond Fibre Mill 
Receptacles, meet all the above requirements. They are smooth inside. 
The top edges are metal bound and perfectly smooth. The color is 
thoroughly incorporated in the fibre, thus the receptacle does not lose 


its color in use. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport, Pa. (Near Philadelphia) Offices in Principal Cities 


Wecan supply trucks, cans, barrels, 
beskets of all shapes and styles. Write for 
information, prices, samples ef Diamond “F A Sign of Service 
Fibre. Can make to your own specification. 


A Mark of Quality 
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Photograph of 


Our Celebrated Coaster Slide 


in Action 







E are the originators and 
patentees of the Wave Slide, 
patent No. 1239848. All persons 


are warned against purchasing 








other slides violating our patent. 






Write for our illustrated catalogue. 





American Playground Device Company 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL PANAMA CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 1915. 


ANDERSON, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


PARK AND PORCH AND AGRICULTURAL, GO-CART WHEELS, STEEL 








PLAYGROUND LAWN FURNITURE BABY CARRIAGE AND AND RUBBER 
EQUIPMENT TIR 





HARD COMMON SENSE SAYS 













Discriminate between—/ Low first cost 
|Low Ultimate cost 





If you use 


LANE GANVAS BOXES, TRUCKS 
AND BASKETS 


You are on_the right track 










W. T. Lane & Bro., Mfrs., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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will help you solve your labor, community 
and general reconstruction problems. 


Our line includes Swings, Slides, See- 
Saws, Ocean Waves, Giant Strides, Out- 
door Gymnasia, and all neces- 

sary Athletic Goods. 


More than Seventy-Five South- 
ern Cotton Mills have recently 
purchased ‘‘Fun-Ful’’ Appara- 
tus. Ask them if it pays. We will send list 
of customers if desired. 


Write for free catalog today. 


HILL-STANDARD CO., 

1918 Fun-Ful Avenue, Anderson, Ind. 
Edward Ferger, 

276 Lucille Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Representative, 


Special Message to Southern Mills 


Conserve your employees. Hasten your efficiency by giving First Aid on the spot. Substantial and 
complete equipment furnished by those who know how. 


F. H. Thomas Company, 689-691 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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You Are Invited 


To visit OUR EXHIBIT at the Third 


Southern Textile Exposition 


GREENVILLE, S. C., May 5th to 10th 
Spaces 281, 282, 283 and 284 


And Take a Look at the 


‘‘Load and Look’’ 
Tare Beam 
oe Kron Scales 


AUTOMATIC Made in U. 8. A. SPRINGLESS 
All Metal Construction 


We will shcw a complete line of scales—Dormant, Portable 
and Hanging Pan Types—especially adapted for Textile 
Mill use. 









American Kron Scale Co. 


422 East 53rd St., New York 


Branch Offices: Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Wilson, N. C. 
Southern Office: 405 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
CANADIAN KRON SCALE CO., MONTREAL, CANADA 


Dormant Platform Type. 


A Remarkable Catalogue Free 


Ove 1100 pages—thousands of 
equipment items; prices that are 
right. Lists most everything — from 
adzes to zig zag rules—hundreds of 
things you use in your business. 


That’s why we call it a remarkable 
book and you'll agree when you re- 
ceive your copy. Send for it today. 
It’s free. Address Dept.30. ~ 








THE NEW ACME BALE BUCKLE 


TAKES LESS TIME TO APPLY 






THREADS 
EASILY 


LIGHTER 
WEIGHT 








No. 9 Acme Bale Buckle. 


BE SURE TO ORDER ACME COLD 
ROLLER BALING TIES. Smooth round 
edges, lacquered to prevent rust. Because of 
their light we'ght you get more to the pound. 















Equipment for Contractors, power plants, 
mills, mines, railroads, steamships, machine 
shops and all forms of industrial activity. 










ACME STEEL GOODS CO., Mfrs. 


2834-40 Archer Ave., CHICAGO. 
10-14 Tift St., Atlanta Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Orleans 
295 Lafayette St., New York. 


Geo-B-CaRpEeNnTER & CO 440 No.Weits St. CHICAGO 
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These Are the Tools Supplied With the 
SIGNODE SYSTEM 


The Signode System consists of encircling bales in the press with 
Special Signode Strap, drawing the strap very tight and sealing by 
crimping the overlapping ends of the strap within a metal sleeve called 
a Signode. This System saves considerable time over any -other 
method of applying strap to bales, and on account of the superior 
strength of Special Signode Strapping requires less weight of metal 
per bale than other types of strap. Some considerable saving in labor 
ig also possible, making the capacity of a press greater per day in 
number of bales than by other methods. 
One of the greatest advantages of the Signode System 
in connection with textile materials to be exported is the 
possibility, by stretching up the straps tightly and sealing 
them, of eliminating any rebound in the bale. With 
cargo space valued at $2.50 to $4.00 per cubic foot it is 
possible to save $3.00 to $15.00 per bale by using the 
Signode System over the use of any method of strapping the bales (either ° 
with metal strap or rope) which wi!l permit of this rebound. Write for full 
information. 


Sith. ic. 1€8 Vee Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


143 Liberty St. 49 Federal St. 10 Tift St. 1001 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 


TOWERS and TANKS 
That are Built Right 


Boilers, 
Structural 
Steel Work 


Sheet Steel 
and Plate Work 


$12,000 Saved Here By 
B-W Service 


Etc. : This Mill was operated by water power 


Boiler Tubes 
Castings, 


The most essential casting broke, and rendered the water turbines useless. 
A new casting could not be secured under eight weeks. 
It was impossible to repair this part by ordinary means 
Tell us what you This mill was paying $250.00 per day for power until our men arrived 
E and welded it in less than two days at a total cost of $26.00 
want and let us We would be glad to give you the name of th's mill and many others 
we have helped out. 


. . . 
quote prices. B-W Welding and Cutting Machine 

We can supply such service as this, or supply you with a B-W Welding 

oxygen and supplies. and also send an expert to your 


and. Cutting Machine, 
The Walsh & Weidner Beiler Co. ‘ mill to teach your mechanics how to use it. 


Write today for complete information. 


Ghatensege, Tene. BIRD-W!LCOX COMPANY, Inc. 


Oxygen, Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting Machines 
and Supplies. 
Atlanta, Ga. Savannah, Ga. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N. C. Gretna, La. 





Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


Gear Cutting Machines 


Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills 
Handreds now in use. Send for Special 
Circulars. 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 
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Self Aligning Pillow Block. 


babbitted bearing. 


No machining of shafting necessary to install them, made in all sizes 
and capacities, being self-aligning and require lubrication but once a 
year. They are dirt, dust and drip proof. 

Made to fit any standard make or size of blower and fan. 

Description and dimensions are complete in catalog No. 4-M. 


THE TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING CO, Inc., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
Chapman Type Ball Bearings for Lineshafting and Loose Pulleys. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 


Are Your Ash Handling Costs. High? 


ANY modern Cotton Mills have reduced the 


excessive costs of ash handling by installing 


AMERICAN 


STEAM CONVEYORS 


Reduced labor costs are responsible—a few min- 
utes a day and a small amount of steam are the only 
expenses. 

Each conveyor is designed for the boiler plant in 
which it is installed. Correct engineering plus a 
wide range of steam conveyor fittings enable us to 
design systems that will handle your ashes quickly, 
economically, and efficiently. 

Our 160 page book “Modern Methods of Ash 
Disposal” tells of mills that are strong endorsers of 
the American Steam Ash Conveyor. Address De- 


partment “K” for your copy. 


American Steam Conveyor Corporation 
Ash Disposal Engineers 
Chicaga: 326 West Madisen Street. New York: 110 West 40th Street 
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CHAPMAN TYPE 


BALL BEARING PiLLOW BLOCKS 


FANS, BLOWERS, PICKERS, 
DUSTERS and DRYERS 
The Chapman Type Ball Bearing 


. pillow block is a heavy duty bearing 
primarily designed and btilt to replace the troublesome power wasting 












FOR 

















Cambridge, Mass, Greenville, S. C. 















































As the ashes are shoveled into the intake 
before the boiler, a powerful suction whisks 
them away. Illustration from ‘Modern 


Methods of Ash Disposal.” 
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has demonstrated its peculiar 
blow-off by many years of 
with a minimum cost 


The “Duro” 
adaptability 
satisfactory 
for upkeep 


as a 
service, 
The self-cleansing seat feature prevents an 
accumulation of sediment on the seating faces 
during the blow-off, thereby reducing wear to 
a minimum and preventing leakage while 
the boiler is in operation. 

To further enhance the durability of the 
valve, the dise is reversible; the disc faces 
can easily be replaced with new material in 
case of wear, and all the parts including the 
seatring and reversible dise are renewable. 

The materials and workmanship 
characteristic Lunkenheimer “Quality.” 

Specify Lunkenheimer “Duro” and insist on 
their installation Write for descriptive 
booklet No. 515-AK, 


tHE LUNKENHEIMER ce. 


"QUALITY “=— 
Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World. 


are of 


CINCINNATI 
New York 
Chicago 
Boston 
London 
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The principle of the Morehead Back-to-Boiler System is 
approved wherever steam is used. Engineers are unanimously 
of the opinion that condensation should be returned direct to 
the boilers to insure economical and efficient operation. 


Then, too, the Morehead System enables textile manufacturers 
to heed the urgent call of the Fuel Administration for utmost 
economy in coal consumption 


Moriechead 
> Back-toBoiler=> 
SYSTEM 


saves coal because it enables plants to burn every ounce of 
it to best advantage. 


It rushes condensed steam back to boilers immediately— 
from 60 to 100 degrees hotter than a pump can handle it— 
thus feeding pure hot water automatically and wastelessly. 
A saving, frequently as much as 20 percent, results. 

The Morehead System eliminates sluggish circulation—it 
makes every inch of heating surface active. 

We'll gladly send you complete information about the 
Morehead System. Our engineers will give you facts and 
figures Let us refer you to plants in your locality that have 
installed the Morehead System. 


Morehead Manufacturing 
Company 


Cotton Mill Department. DETROIT, MICH. 


Ba et pod 
to 


ier 
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n Every Plant 


—where indicating, recording, or controlling 
temperature instruments are required, the 
Tycos devices will render the accurate service 
desired. 

There is a Zeos or Yor instrument for 
every purpose. 

A Zycos catalogue should be the ready 
reference on the desk of every engineer. 

Write for one, and specify the type of in- 
strument you wish. 


Kaylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TEMPERATURE 
REGULATORS | 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 


—_.. MILLING MACHINES 
























| GEAR CUTTERS 
Let | LATHES 
| PLANERS 
| SHAPERS 
Quote | DRILL PRESSES 
You | ELECTRIC MOTORS 
ELECTRIC DRILLS 





a and GRINDERS 
WELDING OUTFITS 


SEEGER-WALRAVEN COMPANY 


Machine Tools---Mill Supplies---Foundry Equipment 
36-38 WEST ALABAMA STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Wireless Pi 


TYPE = 


COTTON 


Will show exactly, so you can 
trace it to an inch, any main or 
service, under any kind of pave 
ment Makes no difference how 
deep the pipe. 

Works just as well through snow 


or water or ice, winter and sum- 


mer 

Will show exactly 
of any service from 
the house or meter 
Will show exactly where inter- 
sections are, such as tees and cross 
connections in streets or tees in 


services. 

Also yard connections around the 
plant—runs of oil, steam, air or 
gas lines as well as water pipes— 
but not both at the same time, 
but just the one wanted. 

Makes no difference if the pipe 
is full of water or gas or is empty, 
or how many other pipes or con- 
duits there may be in the street. 


Shows piping in walls of houses 
buildings and piping under 
between floors, or be- 
where two or more 
the same service. 


the location 
the main to 


and 
floors, or 
tween houses, 
houses are on 


Shows up a by-pass if such ex- 
ists. Wireless has found by-pass 
connections fram fire hydrants, 
from mains, in back yards and 
under lawns, in closets, some ce- 
mented in and some even run in 
chimneys. If a shut-off valve is 
concealed on the by-pass, that 
gives no protection against detec- 
tion with this device, 


curb 
been 
Does 
gives 
box 18 


in finding 


help 
that have 


boxes 
are not in sight. 
box but 


Of great 
and main 
covered and 
not point out the 
the line so that finding 'he 
easy. 

Works 
—day or night. 
or property lines are 
covered or not plain to see with- 
out looking up records and often 
the records are not correct, but 
that makes no difference to the 
man with the Wireless. 

Especally valuable on old serv- 
ices, some of those old, long, 
crooked ones, the work of years 
ago. Men who laid them are dead, 
gone, or have forgotten the loca- 
tions, but Wireless can trace them 
out as plainly as if laid on top 
of the ground and not below. 

Easy to learn and practical, or 
more than TWO THOUSAND 
water and gas managers would 
not have bought it. 

Full instructions sent 
apparatus and prompt 
assured. 


in any kind of weather 
Often curb lines 
changed or 


with the 
shipment 


Qa We will welcome the privi- 
lege of sending Wireless on strictiy 
30 days’ approval and free trial at 
our own expense, charges prepaid. 
Make all the use you wish of it 
during the 30 days in your pos- 
session and should you decide not 
to keep it, return at our expense; 
no charge will be made for any 
use you may have had from it. 
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ipe Locator and Finder 


NOTE—Four ordinary dry cells 
and some wire are nesessary te 
operate the instrument. These we 
do not furnish, as the forwarding 
charges usually cost more th 
they are worth. Fer a very small 
sum these can be bought lecally 
anywhere in the world. 


FORWARDED TO ANY OVER- 
SEAS COUNTRY 


We will ship this instrument to 
any overseas country by parcel 
post, with all forwarding charges 
prepaid by us. If any package 
forwarded by us is lost, or de- 
stroyed by U submarines, we will 
cheerfully bear the loss and send 
another. 


It is privilege, regardless 
of how distant you may be, to 
have Wireless sent you on strictly 
30 days’ free trial and approval, 
by that we mean that you can 
have the instrument in your pos- 
session for 30 days and you may 
use it and test it, and if not satis- 
fied, return to us and all charges 


will be cancelled. 


your 


Please note that .where any 
country requires an entry duty to 
be paid, or makes a Customs 
charge on imports, the purchaser 
must clear through the Customs 
and pay the charges er duty 


asked. 


W. S. 


1555 Madison, St., 


NET 


GS In English Money £13:10:10: 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


Chicago, Ill, U.S. A 





DARLEY & CO. 


Do Your Lamps Disappear? 


Electric bulbs cost more than ever before. Put 
guards of steel around your lamps and reduce 


thefts and breakage. 


Flexco-Lok Lamp Guards 


prevent loss and cost less = a single broken 
lamp. 

Flexco-Lok Lamp Guards are locked over 
socket and can be opened only by use of the key, 
They are a protection both to your men and to 
work in progress from the danger of broken glass. 
They reduce fire risk and danger of explosion. 

Flexco-Lok Guards are made from fine quality 
steel well coated with tin, and are light and strong. 
No wires to spring or bend—the halves swing out- 
ward from the hinge in the base. 

Flexco Split Handles when used in combination 
with Flexco-Lok Guards provide an efficient por- 
table light. It is safe and quickly adjusted over 
the cord and socket, no rewiring necessary. 

Write for descriptive literature. 


the 


J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 
Macon, Georgia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, 
High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 
Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 


exible Steel Lacing Co., 


Dept. L. G. 29, 522 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing. 
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—before building 
or rebuilding your plant, 
get this book 


Nobody knows better than you the im- 
portance of carefully planning the project 
you have in mind—the need for analyzing 
the situation correctly, and building a plant 
in which every possibility has been fore- 
seen and met. 


The experience of Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. as engineers dates back to 1832. 
This experience has built a broad knowl- 
edge, not only of technical, but also com- 
mercial, financial and business conditions. 
To plan the undertaking, design the plant, 
lay out the machinery and equipment and 
superintend the construction, are steps in 
the service rendered by Lockwood, 


Greene & Co. 


The book, “‘ Building With Foresight,” explains this service 
and illustrates it by examples. The head of every indus- 
trial house will find this book of value. A request for 
it on your business letterhead will be honored at once. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS | 


BOSTON, 60 FEDERAL STREET - CHICAGO, 38S. DEARBORN STREET 
ATLANTA, HEALEY BUILDING- - - NEW YORK, 101 PARK AVENUE 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q 








| are used in thousands of plants, large and small, repre- 


| cut annual fuse maintenance costs 










The ECONOMY is the pioneer that opened up the 


renewable fuse field. This is the fuse with the incom- 







parable renewal element—the “Drop Out” Link. 


An inexpensive “Drop Out” Renewal Link restores 


It 


Even a 







a blown Economy Fuse to its original efficiency. 


does away with the need of powdered filler. 






novice can replace the link and renew the fuse in a 


moment. 


ECONOMY 


renewable FUSES 
and “Drop Out” Renewal Links 














senting all branches of industry. Their efficiency and 
economy have been proved over 
and over. They are uniformly 
accurate in rating. As compared 


with the use of one-time fuses they 



































80%. 

In the course of a year the average 
plant runs up a considerable bill 
on fuses. The economy effected 
by the Economy Fuse is worthy 









of your notice. A compara- 





tive fuse test will quickly 





convince you of this, as it has 





innumerable others. 





Write for Catalog 12 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. COMPANY 


Kinzie and Orleans Sts. Chicago, U. S. A. 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘ARKLESS”’ the 
Non-Renewable Fuse with the 100 per cent 
Guaranteed Indicator. 






Economy Fuses are also made 
in Canada at Montreal. 
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The Proper Lighting For 


TEXTILE MILLS 


Our service department will be glad to con- 
fer with you as to the best means and most 
modern systems of lighting mill or factory. 

The facilities we have and the large stock car- 
ried in our warerooms at all times enables us 
to supply on short notice almost anything 
desired in' illuminating units and accessories. 


CARTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


63 Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. 
Som LL 
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Renewed Tungsten Lamps 


Ten to Forty Watt 
20c Each 


——__—_ 


Send for Particulars 


BOSTON ECONOMY LAMP DIVISION 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
43 Hospital Street, Providence, R. I. 
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ps 
Motors for Textile Mull Drives 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
TEXTILE MOTORS 


are built in various types 
designed to meet the char- 
acteristics of the driven 
machines. 


APRIL, 1919. 


Our experience, cover- 
ing a quarter of a century, 
in the design, building and 
commercial application of 
motors of all kinds is at 
your service. 


TL, OVER 250,000 V 


Giving 
Satisfaction in’ 


\ 
FROST PROOF 


FACTORY 


All Climates 


- . ; The ideal water closets for 
They require no pit. Factories and Mill Villages, 
They save water. where thousands have been 
All bowels have enameled jnstalled. 

rims. In service daily, winter 

and summer. 


CLOSETS 


The most durable water 
closets made - excepting 
none. 


Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic 
Pressure Before Leaving 
Factory. 


INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL 


For Sale by Jobbers Everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Warehouses at Baltimore, Md., and St. Louis, Mo. 


CLOSET 


This fixture fills 
the demand for a 
strong and durable 
automatic water 
saving closet out- 
fit for factory use. 
The valve device 
is extremely sim- 
ple and _ repairs, 
though seldom 
necessary, can be 
made by removing 
the valve cap 


back of bowl. 


NES. cama, 
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unattractive, ancient fly bearing outdoor privies. 
Stevens Sanitary Closet Cans 


are now and will continue to be the least expensive, 
most practical method of solving the surface closet 
proposition in a mill village. 

You can put them up in a few minutes time with- 
out any trouble and once in place they will give you 
5 to 6 years of uninterrupted service without paint 
or repair. Don’t let the thought of economy in do- 
ing without high priced equipment cheat you out 
of a sanitary system of surface closets when Stevens 
Cans will do the work for 5c per month. Send your 
order—install your cans and insure the healthy 
uninterrupted, most satisfied work of every em- 
ployee in your community to your own profit and 
satisfaction. 


CANS COMPLETE $3.50 Each 


A postal brings further information, list of satis- 
fied customers, or a shipment of Stevens Cans. 


Th e S el ig Co * Manufacturers 
wuscticn Atlanta, Ga. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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A Sanitary System of 
Sewerage Disposal 


The day of the scavenger in industrial 
villages is passing. In place of former 
unsanitary, disease-spreading methods 
hundreds of villages are now equipped 
with the 


“SANISEP SYSTEM” 





“Sanisep”’ System. 





Trust Building 


An installation of Stevens Sanitary Closet Cans is much less costly than the delay 
and confusion of a disease epidemic which can easily disable your employees, re- 
tard production and sap your profits. Don’t overlook the danger of insanitary, 





This system disposes of every particle of the material; no 
scanvenger is required. There are no chemicals used, the soil 
is not polluted and no disagreeable odors are given off. 


The output of your mill will soon show the effects of healthier, 
happier operatives. Let your first move be the installation of a 


Write for further information and prices. 


Cement Products Company 
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5c. Per 
Month 













SOME WHO USE IT. 


The American Textile Co., 
Atco, Bartow County, Ga. 
In regard to the use of your Cans 
and Fluid will say that we are 
quite satisfied with the installa- 
tion, believing we have reduced 
sickness and the possible spread 
of contagious diseases in our vil- 
lage which is a benefit to our 
people as well as to our business. 

W. M. McCafferty, Pres. 


*W. M. Cady Lumber Co., 
McN a. 
(These people have bought the 


400 cans, which proves they were 
satisfactory.) 
Apanaug Mfg. Co. 
Kosciusko, Miss. 
We are pleased with the Stevens 
Cans we boucht from you 
J. W. Saunders, Pres. 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C. 
We are very much pleased with 
the installation. 
By Waddy L. Thomson, 
Sec. and Treas 
Danville Knitting M,IIs, 
Bon Air, Ala. 
The cans you sent us are a 
wonderful success and we shall 
be highly delighted when we equip 















We bought 40 Stevens Cans 
from you in June, 1916, and will 
probably put in three or four 
hundred more this year. 

Cc. Brewster, M. D., 
Health Officer. 































every outhouse on our premises 
with the device. 
John T. H. Lewis, Mgr. 








Wilmington, N. . 
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Dealers, and Brokers, Etc. 


| Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 








These Trademarks Are Guarantees 
of Supreme Quality Yarn 


N selecting yarns, always look for the trade-mark and if any of the marks 

shown here appear on the yarn you are safe—safe in the knowledge that that 
yarn is the highest quality that you can purchase, 

These trademarks are guarantees to you—I1st—Selection of the best long || 
Staple Cotton. 2nd—Spinning yarns of the highest type. 3rd—Inspection and 
packing of shipments. 4th—Careful service and attention to your inquiries. 

It is our constant endeavor to render helpful service to our clientele in the 
selection of proper counts, prompt delivery of orders, etc. We solicit your 
valued inquiries on 

Combed Peelers 30s to 80s, single and ply. 

Combed Sea Island (gassed and ungassed) 30s to SOs, single and ply. 

Carded Peelers, 40s, 50s and 60s. 

Our Products are sold direct, exclusively through our General Sales Offices— 
Ai31 East 23rd St., New York City. 
H, A. Florsheim, Sales Manager, Long Dis. Phone 812 Gramercy. 


- MYRTLE MILLS, Inc. | 
\Sroue* / GRAY MANUFACTURING CO. PARKDALE MILLS, Inc, | 
Staal | ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS ARROW MILLS, Inc. 


“Ls 
V4 «Ine. fen 
Aas ACE hm. Pi 


ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 
nears YARNS 
GASTONIA NC 






















































GASTONIA,.N « 








CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. H UGHE ES FAWC ETT 


Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 
ALL NUMBERS 


ALL COLORS 
cotton MERINO YARNS  woor worstep LINEN YARNS 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 





TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


116 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 















DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 













MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 













and Narrow fabrics <= 
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H. Ray Paige. J. A. Mandeville H. G. Welborn J. H. Schoolfield 


Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 
4’s TO 120’s SINGLE AND PLY 


Selling Direct to Consumer. 
NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Taylor, Cl & Beall 
aes H. & B. BEER 


109-111 Worth St., New York 
ms Paice NEW ORLEANS 
Bleached Shirtings, Cambrics and Long Cloths 


Wide Sheetings, Sheets and Pillow Cases 
EDGAR H. BRIGHT 


Lonsdale Jeans 
Utica Sheets, Bolsters and Pillow eT ee 
Cases oe 
Lonsdale Co.’s Printed Madras | MEMBERS OF 


Blackstone Mfg. Co.’s White, Printed New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
and Woven Colored Madras. | New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
AGENTS For THE FoLLowiNnc MILLs: New York Stock Exchange 
Lonsdale Company New York Cotton Exchange 
Blackstone Mfg. Company ; New York Coffee Exchange 
Hope Company i New York Produce Exchange 
Berkeley Company | Chicago Board of Trade 
Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley Cotton | 
Mills 


A Full Line of BLEACHED and BROWN 


COTTONS in special finishes and put up 
FOR EXPORT 


} Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


FIREPROOF \;; 
— $ 
FACES Four |14 
a dE ce (MILLION DOLLAR HOME) 
ete) NEW ORLEANS“: 
Bm, — MODERATE RATES#& al 


INDIVIDUAL == «FAMOUS FOR ITS CREOLE CUISINE CLEAN 
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Classified Opportunities. 








» 








Positions Wanted } 








WANTED—Position as overseer of card- 
ing, or assistant superintendent in large mill; 
or superintendent in small mill. Have been 
overseer a little over nine years and under- 
stand all grades of cotton and machinery. 
Am 34 years old and married. Desire posi- 
tion in South Can furnish excellent refer- 
ences. Address Box 300, care COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Young man, 31 years of age, married, with 
12 years experience in mills and office, tex- 
tile graduate, desires permanent position in 
cost and efficiency department of cotton mill. 
Good references. Address G-95, care Cotton, 


Atlanta, Ga 





Position as Overseer of Card- 
Specialty 


WANTED 
ing. 25 years 


strong in yarn mill work and have had wide 
experience on combed work. Prefer South. 


Address Box 355 care COTTON, Atlanta, 


Ga 


experience. 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent 
of Bleachery and Finishing Plant by man with 
over 25 years experience in bleaching and 
finishing all grades of cotton piece goods as 
well as bed spreads, towels, napkin goods 
with colored borders Able to supervise the 
onstruction of a new plant or remodel an 
old plant so work can be done in an easier 
way and at the lowest possible cost. Best of 
references as to character and ability 45 
years old and married Address Box 38, 
care COTTON, Atlanta, Ga, 








| Positions Open | 















Wanted—Salesmen 




















Salesmen calling on the 
textile mills, and interested 
in new lines of machinery, 
paints, building supplies or 
chemicals, either as a side line 
or exclusively will find it 
profitable to write, giving ex- 
territory covered 
Corre- 














perience, 
and other details. 
spondence strictly confiden- 
tial. All letters acknowl- 
edged. Cotton, 1021 Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





















RATES: 
WITHOUT DISPLAY. 
**Positions Wanted'’ 3 cents per 


word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance. 


‘*Positions Open’’ and other un- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 
box address. ) 


DISPLAYED. 





tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2,00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 








‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- | 











| | aie. 





BARGAIN IN FINE TOOLS, 


The following teols are from oa 
private set and have seen little, and 
in some instances, ne usage. The 
prices shown are the regular list price 
which will be discounted 83 per cent 
on single tools or a special price made 
on the whele eutfit. Toole will be 
shipped by express 0. O. D. with priv- 
ilege of examination: 


1 height gauge attachment, $1.75. 

1—Brown & Sharpe Vernier depth 
gauge, No. 600, $12.00. 

1—8” Brown & Sharpe Vernier height 
gauge No. 586, $81.75. 

1—10” Brown & Sharpe Vernier cal- 
iper No. 570, $25.75. 


1 Brown & Sharpe inside micrometer 
ealiper No. 254, 1/ te 2/7, $7.15. 


All these tools sre in cases except 
the height gauge attachment. 


Apply to Box 17, care COTTON. 
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Have You? 


Have you any proposition to put before the 
executives in the textile mills of the South? 
Anything to sell or buy that they may want 
or have? Do you want a bteter position or 
do you want a good man to fill a position? 


Whatever your message, this ‘‘Classified 
Opportunities’ section of COTTON is the log- 
ical pla@e for the announcement of your re- 
quirements. 


It’s the meeting place for Employer and 
Employee, and a good salesman in print for 
anything you want to dispose of. 


A little ad won't cost much. Try it for a 
month or 80. 
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Arrows on win- ~~ 
dow show direc- 
tion os incom 

ing fresh air 


More AIR—More WORK 


More ENERGY—Better HEALTH 
yy using 


IDEAL VENTILATORS 


on windows in your office. Pre- 
vent draughts, do not obstruct 
light, save papers from blowing 
away. Inexpensive; made of glass 
Invaluable in the Home 

Write TODAY for descriptive 
circular, or telephone for repre- 
sentative to call. 


IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 


122 Liberty Street, New York City. 
Phone Rector 1339. 









a 
New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 










BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 





Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania 
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Buyers’ Index 


Accident Cabinets. 
Thomas Co., F. H 
Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 
Acetylene Gas. 
Bird-Wilcox Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Accountants. 
(See Auditors and Accountants.) 
Air Brakes. : 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Air Washers. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
New York Blower Co 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Sturtevant Co., B F. 
Air Conditioning Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Albone. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co 
Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Aniline Colors. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Anti-Chlorine. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Aprons—Rub. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Architects and Enginers—Mill. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co 


Sirrine, J. E 
Ash Handling Machinery. ; 
American Steam Conveyor Corp 


Hunt Co. C. W. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Asphalt Slate Shingles. 

(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 
Auditors and Accountants. 


American Audit Co. 
Auto Trucks. 

(See Trucks—Auto.) 
Ball Bearings. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 


New Departure Mfg. Co ’ 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
Inc. 
Ball Bearing Spindles. 
(See Spindles—Ball-Bearing.) 
Bale Band Buckles. 
(See Buckles.) 





Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Seeger-Walraven Co 
Baling Presses. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch, Co. 
Bandages, Tapes, Etc. 
American Textile Banding Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co 
Bandage & Tape Machines. 
Seydel Mfg. Co 
Banding Straps and Buckles. 
Aeme Steel Goods Co 
Signode System, Inc 
Barometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co 
Baskets—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
Beam Dyeing Machines. 
Cocker Mchry. & Foundry Co 
Beaming and Warping Mchry. 
(See Warpers and Warping Ma 


chinery.) 
Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Oo 
New Departure Mfg. Co 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
Belting. 
Americar. Supply Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knicht Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Co.. Inc., Edw. R 
Williams & Co., I. B. 





Belting—Chain Link. 
Link-Belt Company, 
Morse Chain Co 


Belting—Rope. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Williams Co., I. B. 


Belt Fasteners. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 


Belt Hooks. 
Flexible Steel 

Belt Lacing. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Oo., Inc., Edw. R 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 

Belt Tighteners. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Williams & Sons, I. B 
Benches (Park & Playground). 
Dow Iron & Wire Works. 

Bleacheries. 
(See Dyers, 
ishers.) 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H, W. 
Philadelphia Drying Mashy. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co, 
The 
Bleaching Machinery. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching & Fin- 
ishing Machinery.) 
Bleaching Materials. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co 
Barrett Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Dicks-David Co., 
Douglas Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway, Inc., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Levinstein & Co., Ine, 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newbert Color Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. Inc 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Ine. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co 
Howard & Morse 
New York Blower Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


Lacing Co. 


Bleachers and Fin- 


Ine. 


Western Electric Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Boards—Form. 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 
Co 
Pearson, Jos. T. 
Bobbins. 


Draper Corporation 

Jordan Mfg. Co 

Shambow Shuttle Co 

Whitin Machine Works 
Boilers. 


Carnenter Co., Geo. B 
Collins. J. D 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co 
Schofield’s Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B 


Boiler Fittings 
Lunkenheimer Co 





Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 
Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Signode System, Inc. 
Boxes—Mill. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co 
Lane & Bro. 
Leatheroid Sales Co 
Rogers Fibre Oo 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Braids. 
(See Tapes.) 
Brokers (Cotton). 
Beer, H. & B. 


Brushes—Mill. 
Felton Brush Co., D. D 


Felton, 8. A. & Son Co. 
Brushes—Commutator. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

General Elec. Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Buckets & Pails—Mill. 


Diamond Fibre Specialty 

Fibre Specialty Co. 

Keystone Fibre Co. 

Leatheroid Sales Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Buckles—Cotton Tie. 

(See Box Strappings and Ties.) 
Building Contractors. 

(See Architects & Engineers.) 
Buildings—Steel Portable. 

Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Building Material. 

Anchor Post Iron Works 

Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Barrett Co., The 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Dufur & Co. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co 

Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 

Page Steel & Wire Co. 
Burr Pickers. 

Sargent’s. C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Co. 


Bushings. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Calenders. 

Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 


Calling System (Inter Telephone). 
Collins, J. D. 
Western Electric Co. 


Cans—Roving. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks.) 

Car*onizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 


Sargents Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The 
Carding Machinery 


Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm. Oo. 
Smith & Furbush Mach 
Whitin Machine Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 
Whitin Machine Works 


Co. 











Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machry. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush 
Textile Finishing 
The 


Carrier 
(See 


Caustic 


Mach. Co. 


Machy. Co., 


Aprons. 
Aprons.) 


Soda. 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 


Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 


Cement and Brick Coating. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Chain Drives. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 


Chain (Block, Bicycle, Auto En- 
gine, Agricultural, Etc.) 
Morse Chain Oo. 


Checks—Metal. 


(See Stamps, Stencils, etc.) 
Chemicals. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Chlorine Gas. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Clocks (Hank, Etc). 

(See Counters.) 
Closets (Water). 

(See Toilets.) 
Cloth Cutters. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Balers. 

(See Baling Presses.) 
Cloth Room Machinery. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 


Firsching, J A. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wildman Mfg. 


Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


Cloth Winders. 
(See Winders.) 


Clutches (Friction). 
American Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 

Coal Driers (Centrifugal). 
Link-Belt Company. 

Coal Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co., 0. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants.) 


Cocks. 

Lunkenheimer Oo. 
Cloors. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Color Pails. 


(See Buckets—Mills.) 
Comb Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 
Commission Merchants and Dealers. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants.) 


Compresses (Cotton). 


Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 
Compression (High Density). 

Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 
Compressors, Air 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
General Electric Oo. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Condeasers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Seger-Walraven Co. 
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SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 












SIZOL 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 


Southern Representatives: 







S. C. Thomas 
Cc. C. Clark 










est Warps; the Best Cloth and Spartanburg, S. C. 





Least Seconds. 





TRADE-MARK 














HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32d & 33d STS. “The House 
of Taylor’’ 
NEW YORK 






One Block from Penna. Station. 
Baggage Transferred Free. 


















Equally Convenient for 
Amusements, 


& 

































ve Mr. Glancy Shopping or Business. 

—_ of ethene 600 
The MAR ETT : 

18th St. and RoUeT E Direct Entrance to ROOMS 

St. Louis B’way Subway ; 
A Refined Hotel for Your and Hudson 400 BATHS 
Mother, Wife and Sister Tubes. 
Rates: 


Room with Private Bath 
One Person 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 






Rates: —From $2 Per Day 


A SPECIALTY 
155 PLEASANT ROOMS 
With Private Bath 


$3 Per Day 


The Martinique Restaurants 
Are Well Known for Good 


Food and Reasonable Prices. 





Two Persons: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Rooms without bath, $land $1.50 
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ALL STEEL 


CONOMY x SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr QJ ANN ARBOR.MICH..U. §.A. 






PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 







Connectors (Frankel Solderless). 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Contractors (Building). 
(See Architects and 
Controlling Instruments (Tempera- 
ture). 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co 


Conveying Machinery. 
American Pulley Co 
\merican Steam Conveyor 
American Supply Co 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B 
Collins, J. D 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Hunt Co., C 
Link-Belt Co, 

Morse Chain Co 

Phila. Drying Machinery 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield, Wm. Co 
Seeger-Walraven Oo 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Whitin Machine Works 


Coolers. 
See Humidifying 
Coolers (Water’. 
See Water 
Cooling Towers, 
Smith & Furbush 
(See Tanks and 
Copper Stamps and Stencils. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Cotton Cloth Commission 
chants and Dealers. 
Oarver-Beaver Yarn Co., 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co 
Taylor, Clapp & Beall. 
Weimar Bros. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co 
Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
(See Brokers.) 


Cotton Mill Machinery. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B 
Qocker Mch. & Foundry Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 
Draper Oorporation, 

Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Howard & Bullough 

Phila. Drying Mchy. Co 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co 
Sargent’s Sons, Corp., C. G 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Stafford Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning 


Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Cotton Yarn Mills. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
Coupling (Rope). 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Counters (Revolution, Hank Pick, 
Etc.). 
Veeder Mfg. Co 
Cranes (Locomotive). 
Link-Belt Company 
Crayons. 
American 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
Crushing Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Cutters (Cloth). 
(See Cloth Cutters.) 
Outters (Thread). 
(See Thread Cutters ) 
Dictaphones. 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Dies (Steel). 
(See Stamps, 
Disinfectants. 
Barrett Oo., The 
Dobby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Whitin Machine Works 
Doffing Boxes (Mill). 
\See Boxes—Mill.) 
Door Mats (Steel). 

Acme Steel Goods Oo 
Tagliabue Mfg. Oo., OC. J. 
Draft Gauges and Thermometers. 

Taylor Instrument Co 


Engineers.) 


Apparatus.) 


Coolers) 


Mach. Co 
Towers.) 


Mer- 


Inc. 


Ring Co. 


Crayon Co 
Jos. 


Stencils, etc.) 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Drawing Frames. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 

Drills (Electric). 

(See Electric Machinery.) 

Drinking Fountains. 

(See Fountains—Drinking.) 

Dust Collectors. 
(See Blowers and 

tems.) 

Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Drying Forms (Hosiery). 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 

Co 
Pearson, Jos. T. 

Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 

Drying Machinery. 

American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 
Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing 
Printing Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth & Son Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Firsching, J. A 
Fletcher Works 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy Co 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
Tha 
Tolhurst 
Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 

Arabol Mfg. Co 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Barrett Co 

Bosson & Lane 

Dicks, David Co., Ine. 

Douglas Co 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Hemingway, Inc., Frank 

Holland Aniline Co. 

Kali Mfg. Co 

Klipstein & Co., A 

Levinstein & Co., Inc. 

Lewis, John D. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemcial Co. 

Newbert Color Co. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

Zavon, Ine. 


Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 

Electric Fans. 

(See Fans—Electric.) 

Electric Lamps. 

(See Lamps.) 

Electric Lamp Guards. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

Electric Pipe and Leak Locating 

Machines. 
Darley & Co., W. 8S. 

Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 

Carter Electrie Co. 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 

Federal Sign System (Electric) 

General Electrie Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Snow & Co., E. W. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Western Electric Co 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 

Electric Signs. 
Federal Sign System 

Electric Sirens. 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 

Electric Tractors and Trucks. 
Baker, R. & L. Co. 

Cowan Truck Co. 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. 
Hunt Co., OC. W. 


Blowing Sys- 


and 


Machine Works 


(Electric). 


Elevators. 
Collins J. D 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Enamel—Mill White. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 
Engineers (Mill). 
,See Architects.) 
Engines—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Seeger-Walraven Co, 
Engines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Carpenter Co., 
Collins, J. D. 


Mfg. Co 
Geo. B. 


Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. S 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Toomey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Engine Appliances—Oil and Steam. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Engine Room Supplies. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Laundry 
Fletcher Works 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 

Fans—Electric. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 

General Electric Co, 

Howard & Morse 

Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Pans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 
haust, 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 


Feed Water Purifiers. 
(See Water Softeners.) 
Felting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Fence—Steel and Iron. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Steel & Wire Co 
Fibre Products. 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co 
,Keystone Fibre Co 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co 
Macrodi Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Filters—Water. 
(See Water Softening.) 
Finishing. 
(See Dyers, 
ishers.) 
Finishing and Sizing Materials. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Dicks, David Co., Inc. 
Douglas Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electric Smelting & Alum, Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Hemingway, Inc., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Go., A. 
Levinstein & Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works, 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
Newbert Color Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Inc. 
Fire Escapes (Spiral). 
Collins, J. D. 
Fire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 
Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Paint—Fireproof.) 
First Aid Room Equipment. 
(See Hospital Equipment.) 
Flooring (Hardwood). 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Mchry Co. 


Bleachers and Fin- 


Ine. 
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Fluted Rolls. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield’s Sons Co., J. S. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Flyers. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works 

Fountains (Drinking). 
Puro Sanitary Drinking 

tain Co. 

Friction Clutches, 

(See Clutches—Friction.) 

Fuses. 

(See Elec. Mchy. and Supplies.) 

Garnett Machines. 
Smith & Furbush 

Gas Engines. 

(See Engines—Gas.) 

Gaskets. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg, Co 

Gauge Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Co 

Gauges—Draft. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Gauges—Mercury Column 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Gauges—Oil. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Gauges—Water. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Gears—Silent. 

Diamond State Fibre Co 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Co, 

Morse Chain Co. 

Gear Cutters. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Whiton Mch. Co., D. E. 

Gear Pullers. 

Greb Co., Ine. 

Generators—Electric. 

(See Motors and Generators.) 

Graphite—Products. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Grates—Shaking. 

Collins, J. D. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Co. 

Grease. 

(See Lubricants.) 

Grease Cups. 

(See Lubricators.) 

Grinders—Card, Cylinder 
Napper and Garnett. 

(See Card Grinding Machinery.) 

Guards (Elec. Lamp. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

Guides (Thread). 

Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., I. BE 

Gums. 

(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 

Hangers. 

(See Shafting and Hangers.) 

Hardwood. 

Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 

Harness—Loom. 

American Supply Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Electro Bleaching Gas. Co. 
Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 

Heddles. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 

Heddle Frames. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Hoists. 

Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Hose—Fire. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Hosiery Finishing Boards. 

(See Boards.) 

Hosiery Forms. 

(See Drying Forms.) 

Hosiery Yarns. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 

Hospital Equipment. 

Thomas Co., F. H. 

Hotels. 

DeSoto 
Marquette. 
Martinique. 
Sinton. 
Tuller. 


Foun- 


Mach. Oo. 


Vacuum 


Boll, 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America, 


Loom Harness and Reeds 

COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 

MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 
Woolen Goods. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 


REEDS for Cotton, Woolens, Silk and Duck. 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, ..- . . MASS | 













Cincinnati’s Cordial Welcome to 
Visitors 
IS BEST EXEMPLIFIED AT THE 


Hotel Sinton 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS FOR PERFECT 























Cuisine! 
| Comfort! 
| Courtesy! 
lo Centrally 
Offers An Attractive Monthly Rate Located 
For Rooms or Apartments for the Winter 
WE CAN ASSURE YOU OF . 
sha WARMTH AND COMFORT Library of 
n the most homelike atmosphere offered by a Hotel anywhere 
COURTEOUS SERVICE IS GUARANTEED Popular and 
We operate four Cafes, where the prices are reasonable and the Standard 
service will be satisfactory to you. WwW k 
CAFTERIA PAR EXCELLENCE —— 
SELF SERVICE 
MEN’S GRILL After-Theatre 
JAPANESE WAITERS @ 
ROSE AND CASCADE ROOMS Entertainment 
COLORED WAITERS Facilities 
MANDARIN ROOM 
JAPANESE WAITERS 
We have recently reorganized our entire food service and are 
making an enviatle stad, Se mates anagts and couteous and Rates $2.00 per day Unexcelled 
TRY US FOR LUNCHES AND BANQUETS. and upward Convention 
HOTEL TULLER. Management: JOHN L. HORGAN 






“WIRE RAILING S| ANTI-COR . 
“winbow sUanos GYLINDER OIL 


Established 1835. 
EDUFUR & CO. TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
es nt. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. lubricating oil should far you consider that it is not 
a. worth our price—put your own value on it and remit or 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A.C. C." will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
TESSS MANK bills—save your piston packing, too. It 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY has been doing this for forty years, it will 
Main OrFice AND FacTrory effect such a saving now—just giv: 
ROCKFORD Itt “A. C. C.” a chance. 
Deoren. tse Gnaewvicre.5.C. May we go into the subject with you? 
WARP TYING MACHINES 


HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLUUNG AND WINDING | on eo © Se OS cl we = 
Z43 SOUTH ST. 


LGAOS§ 







e i" 








Humidifying Apparatus. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. — 
New York Blower Ve 
Parks-Cramer Oo. : 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
Hydraulic Turbines. 
(See Turbines Steam.) 
Hydro Extractors. 
(See Extractors.) 
Hydrometers. , 
Taylor Instrument Vo 
Hygrometers. : 
Taylor Instrument Co 
Hygrodeiks. 
Taylor Instrument Co 
Indicating and Recording Instru- 
ments. 
Taylor Instrument Co 
Tagliabue Mfg Co., C. J 
Indigo. 
(See Dyestu 
Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Ink—Stencil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil W ks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 
National Marking Machine 
Iron Work—Ornamental. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Dow Wire & Iron 
Dufur & Co 
Howard & Morse ‘ 
Page Steel & Wire Co 
ars : 
ee & Knowles Loom Wks 
Jute Bagging Machines. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Kettles— Size. 
(See Size Kettles.) 
es- -Soda 
Thee Iron Works & Sup. Co. 
Kiers 
(Sex Fleaching Kiers.) 
it Goods. a 
“a Cotton Cloth Commission 
Mercha. ts and Dev'ers.) 
Knit Goods Washers. 
(See Vashers—Clot!.) 
Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Mach 
Brinton Co., H. 
Gene.al Machine Works 
Hemphill Mfg. Co 
Nye & Tredick Co 
Scott & Williams 
Smith & Furbush 
Wildman Mfg. Co 
Lamps—Incandescent and Arc. 
Boston Economy Lamp Div. 
Carter Electric Co 
. General Elec. Co 
Western Electric Co 
Westinghouse Lamp Co 
Lamp Guards (Key Locking). 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Lamp Reflectors. 
Ivanhoe-Regent 
Lappers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush 
Whitin Machine 
Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry 
Fietcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Tothurst Machine Works 
Leak and Pipe Finder (Electric 
Wireless). 
Darley & Co., W. 8 
Leather Belting. 
(Sea Belting.) 
Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Williams & Sons, I. B 
Linen Yarns. 
(See Yarns 
Link Belting. 
(See Belting—Link.) 
Liquid Chlorine. 
(See Chiorine.) 
Loaders—Wagon and Trucks, 
Link-Belt Company 
Logwood Extract. ; 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Looms. 
Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation 
Fletcher Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 


ffs and Chemicals.) 


Co. 


Works 


Works. 


Mach. Co. 


Works 
Mach. Co 
Works 


Mehry Co 


Linen.) 
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Schofield Wm. & Oo. 
Stafford Co., The 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Lumber, 

Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 

Lubricants. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 

Kellogg & Co., E. H. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 

Swan & Finch Co. 
Lubricators, 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Lug Straps. 

(See Straps—Lug.) 

Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks, Etc. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J, 
National Marking Machine Co 

Marking Machines. 

National Marking Machine Co 

Mercerized Yarns. 

(See Yarns Mercerized.) 

Mercerizers. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 

Mercerizing Machinery. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Metal Ceilings, Etc. 

Lupton'’s Sons Co., 
Metal Workers—Sheet. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply 

Co. 

Howard & Morse. 

Page Steel & Wire Co. 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 
Meters—Flow, Air, Gas, Electric, 

Steam, Etc. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. So. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Darley & Co., W. 8S. 

General Electric Co. 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Meters (Revolution). 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Mill Baskets and Boxes. 

(See Boxes—Mill.) 
Mill Engineer. 

(See Architects and Engineers.) 
Mill White Paint. 

(See Paint—Mill White.) 
Motors and Generators—Electric. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Mule Stands. 


Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. 
Oils—FPinishing. 
(See Finishing and Sizeing Ma- 
terials.) 
Oils—Lubricating, 
(See Lubricants.) 
Oil Cups. 
(See Lubricators.) 
Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., 
Oiling Devices. 
. (See Lubricators.) 


Openers for Cotton, 
Etc. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm, 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Oxidizing Machinery. a 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Oxygen. 

Bird Wilcox Co. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Packings. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Paint. 

Barrett Co., The 

Chaffee, Thos. K. 

Detroit Graphite Co 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 


David. 


A. J. 


Wool, Waste 


E. I 


Paint—Preservative and Fireproof. 


Barrett Co 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 

Sherwin-Williams Co 
Paint—Mill White. 

Chaffee Thos. K 


E. I. 


Detroit Graphite Co. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Paper. 
Groveton Paper Co., Inc. 
Paper—Oil. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Perforated Metal. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 
Peroxides. 
Rogies & Hasslacher Chemical 
o. 
Phonographs (Dictating). 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Pianos. 
Stieff, Inc., Chas. M. 
Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough, 
chine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Pipe Fittings. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Pipe and Leak Locater (Electric 
Wireless.) 
Darley & Co., W. 8S. 
Pipe Threading & Cutting Ma- 
chines. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Playground Equipment. 
American Playground Device Co. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Hill-Standard Co. 


Power Transmission. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
American Supply Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Cresson-Morr's Co. 

Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
General Electric Co 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Ladew & Co., Inc., Edw. R 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Press Papers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Presses. 
American Laundry Machnry. Co, 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 
3utterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Phila. Drying Machine Oo. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
The 


Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Pulley Covering. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B, 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Collins, J. D 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
The 


Toomey, Frank 

Westinghouse Elec 
Pump Valves. 

See Valve Discs. 
Psychrometers (Sling.) 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Pyrometers. 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


Am. Ma- 


& Mfg. Oo. 
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Railings. 
Dufur & Co. 

Recording Instruments. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Reeds. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
(See Trucks—Electric.) 


Reels. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Reflectors (Lamp) 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 

Regulators—Pressure 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Regulators—Temperature. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 0. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Repairing—tTextile of all kinds. 
General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 

Rib Top Cutters. 

General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Rings—Spinning. 

(See Spinning Rings.) 

Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings.) 

Rolls—Steel. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

Roofing. 

Barrett Co., The 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 


Roof and Cement Coating, 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Rope—Transmission, 
American Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Hunt Co., 0. W. Ine. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Roving Cans and Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 
Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Rubber Stamps. 
(See Stamps, 
Rubber Goods. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. 
Sanitary Claset Cans. 
Selig Co. 
Sanitary Products. 
Selig Co. 
Sash-Window—Steel, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Scales—Automatic. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Scale Presenter (Boiler). 
See Boiler Feed Water Purifica- 
tion. 
Screens & Sieves—Perforated. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Sewing Machines. 
Merrow Machine Oo., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchy Co. 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Mach. 
Co. 


Shafiing & Hangers. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co 
Link-Belt Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Oo. 
Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Shingles—Asphalt. 
Barrett Oo. 
Shingles—Metal. - 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co 
Shuttles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co 
Sirens (Electric). 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 


Etc.) 


Stencils, 


David. 
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PRODUCTS: 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing 
and Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Sizing and Finishing Materials 
PRODUCED BY 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Dyestuffs and Intermediates 
PRODUCED BY 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


H. A.METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 Hudson Street NEW YORK CITY 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
Providence Montreal San Francisco ATLANTA 


































: More Contented — 
and Productive 





FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Such as Cotton Seed Oil Mills, Cotton Gins, 
Phosphate Screens, Coal Screens, Ventilation, 
Electrical Devices, Sugar Mills, Surfacing for 
Sand Rolls. 


Send for Metal Sample Plate and Circular. 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


163 YORK ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 
i Hangers, Belting, Public Works. 
| Packing, Lacing, Lew Prices 


Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sibley, 
| King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 
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i High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
| tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 
| tors, Pipe Mill Supplies, Castings. 


| Foundry, Machine, Boiler | 
AR Works, and Supply Store. 
Ne Al I ps AUGUSTA, . GEORGIA. - 


Southern Agent, E. 8S. Player, Masonic Bldg 


PATENTED 









PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN COMPANY 
39 Main Street, HAYDENVILLLE, MASS 


PURO = 



























Greenville, 8. ¢ 








Sanitary 
WATER 


Cooler 





Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
The 
Size Box Temperature Controller. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J 
Size Kettles. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The s 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate 
rials.) 
Skewers. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 
Skylights—Steel. 


Lupton's Sons, Co 


Slashers. 
sutterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co 
Howard & Bullough 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
The ; 
Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Co 
Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Soap—Textile. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co 
Douglas Co 
Dicks, David Co., Inc 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co 
Chemical Co 
Hemingway & Co., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co 
Klipstein & Co., A 
Levinstein & Co., Ine 
Newbert Color Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 
Warren Soap & Mfg. C 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Softeners—Cotton. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co 
{rabol Mfg. Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Dicks, David Co., Ine 
Douglas Co 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E.I 
Grisselli Chemical Co 
Hemingway & Co., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co 
Klipstein & Co \ 
Levinstein & Co., Ine 
Newbert Color Co 
Newport Chemical Works 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co 


Sevdel 


David 


Grisselli 


Mfg. Co 
Sons, Inc., L 


J acques 


Sonneborr 
Wolf & Co 
Zavon, Inc 
Softeners—- Water. 
See Water Softeners.) 
Solderless Connectors (Frankel.) 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Solvents 
See Finishing.) 
Spindles. 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Spindles—Ball Bearing. 
Draper Corporation 
Howard & Bullougt 
New Departure Mfe. C 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & F 
Spinners 
aslinet 


Sonthern 


row Mill 
Gray Mfg. Co 
Myrtle Mills, Ine 


Parkdale Mills, Ine 
Spinning Frames. 
{merican Machine Co H & B 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation 
Fletcher Works 
Toward & Bullough 
°--0-Lowell Shops 
S num & Uhlinger 
Whitin Machine Works 
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Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tape Specialists, 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Ine. 
Barber Mfg. Oo. 
Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Sprinkler Tanks. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 
Sprockets. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co 
Stamps, Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
chines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 

Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks, 
Starch & Gums. 

(See Finishing and 
terials.) 
Steam Engines. 
See Engines 
Steam Hose. 
See Hose 
Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps 
Steam Traps. 
(See Traps 
Steel Doors, 
Etc. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Steel Lockers. 
See Lockers.) 
Steel—-Structural. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co 
Stencils & Stencil Papers. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 
Stencil Brushes. 
(See Marking 


Towers, Etc. 


Sizing Ma 


Steam.) 
Steam.) 
Steam.) 


Steam.) 
Windows, Partition, 


David 


Pots and Brush 
es.) 
Stencil Machines. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 
Stop Motion. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation 
Wildman Mfg. Co 
Strapping. 
(See Leather Specialties.) 
Supplies—Textile Mill (All Kinds) 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B 
Tacohmeters. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co 
Veeder Mfg. Co 
Tallow. 
(See Finishing Material.) 
Tanks, Towers and Tubs. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
The 
Tapes and Braids. 
American Textile 
Ine 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Weimar Brothers 
Tape Looms—Cotton. 
Fletcher Works 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Tape Making Machines. 
See Bandage and Tape Mach.) 
Telephones (Calling System). 
D 


Collins, J 


Banding Co 


Western Electrie Co 
Temperature Controllers. 

Carrier Eng. Corr 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C 
Temples. 

Draper Corporation 
Tenters. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., The 

Textile Finishing Mach. Co 
Thermometers—All Kinds. 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C, J 

Taylor Instrument Co 
Thin Place Preventers. 

Draper Corporation 
Thread Guides. 

Mitchell-Bissell Co 

Palmer Co., The I. E 
Teiring Machines. 

Collins, J. D 
Tires—Auto and Truck. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Toilets. 

Cement Products Co 

Kaustine Co., Ine 


Selig Co. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers.) 
Tractors—Electric, Industrial. 

Cowan Truck Co 

Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 
Transmission—Power. 

(See Power Transmission Ma 

chinery.) 

Traps—Return Steam. 

Morehead Mfg. Co 
Trucks—Auto, 

Baker, R. & L. Co 

Federal Motor Truck Co. 

White Co., The. 
Trucks—Electric—Inter. 

Baker, R. & L. Co. 

Cowan Truck Co 

Elwell-Parker Elec. Co 

Hunt Co., C. W. 
Trucks—Elevating—Inter. 

Cowan Truck Co. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 
Trucks—Fibre—Inter, Etc. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Fibre Specialty Co. 

Keystone Fibre Co 

Lane & Bro., W. T 

Leatheroid Sales Co 

Rogers Fibre Co 

Standard Fibre Co 
Turbines—Steam. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg, Co 

Carpenter C Geo. B 

General Electric Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Twisting Machinery. 

Draper Corporation 

Howard & Bullough 

Leigh & Butler. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 

Whitin Machine Works 
Urinals. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Unions—Bronze. 

Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Angle, Globe and Cross. 

Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Anti-Acid. 

Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Blow-off. 

Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Check. 

Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Gate. 

Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Non-return Stop. 

Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Pop-Safety. 

Lunkenheimer Co 
Valve Discs. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Varnishes. 

Barrett Co 

Detroit Graphite Co 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Sherwin-Williams Co 
Ventilators (Window). 
Ideal Ventilator Co 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Carrier Eng. Corp 
General Electric Co 
Howard & Morse 
Ideal Ventilator Co 
New York Blower Co 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Sargents’ Sons Co., C. G 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
Tolhurst Mch. Co 
Western Electric Co 
Warp Tying Machines. 


Barber-Colman Co. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 


Cocker Machine & Fdy. Co 
Cropmton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation 
Howard & Bullough 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush 
Washers—Cloth. 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
Butterworth, H, W. & Sons Co 
Cocker Mch..& Foundry Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy Co 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Co 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co 
Washers (Leather.) 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Washers—Rubber. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Mach. Co 
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Waste Balers. 
(See Baling Presses.) 
Waste Machinery—Cotton. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


Water Coolers (Fountain). 

Puro Sanitary Drinking 

tain Co. 

Water Columns. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Water Closets. 

(See Toilets.) 
Water Softeners. 

Scaife & Sons Co., 
Water Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers.) 
Waterproofing Machinery. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 

Textile Finishing Machimery Oo. 

The 

Weaving. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
Welding Apparatus—Electric Arc. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Welding Apparatus—Oxy-acetylene 

Bird-Wilcox Co., Inc. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Welding—Job. 

Bird-Wilcox Co. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Welfare Equipment. 

American Playground Device Co 

Dow Wire & Iron Works. 

Hill-Standard Co. 

Stieff, Inc., Chas. M. 

Thomas Co., F. H. 
Wheels—Fi*re. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Fibre Specialty Co. 

Keystone Fibre Co 

Leatheroid Sales Co. 

Macrodi Fibre Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co 

Standard Fibre Co 


Wheel Puller. 
Greb Co., Inc. 
Whistles (Electric). 
Federal Sign System 
Whistels—Steam. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Winding. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Winders. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co, 
Stafford Co., The 
Windows— Steel, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Wire Railings. 
Howard & Morse 
Wiring—Electrical. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 
Wood. 
(See Lumber.) 
Wood Preserver. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E.I 
»easlee-Gaulbert Co 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys.) 
Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., ©. G 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Stafford Co., The 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Wrapping Paper. 
(See Paper.) 
Yarn Manufacturers. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Yarn Dealers and Commission Mer- 
chants. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


Foun 


Wm. B 


(Electric). 


David. 
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® ARABOL GUM 


Attracts Moisture and Softens the Yarn. ae 
Retains the Moisture, Making the Yarn More Pliable. 

Adds Strength and Elasticity. 

Boils Thin; Thereby Penetrating the Yarns. 

Opens the Yarn, Preventing Break-Backs. 

. Lays the Fibre. 


Trial Orders Shipped on Approval—Especially Valuable in Hot Dry Weather 


ARABOL MFG. CO, 100 William Street, New York 


Southern Sales Agent, CAMERON McRAE, CONCORD, N. C. 
Representative, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee: Guy L. Melchor, Atlanta, Ga. 
Representative, South Carolina: R. P. Gibson, Greenville, S. C. 
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Wheels or Gears Come 
Off Quick and Clean 


There will be no more back-breaking 






labor, m more Pence wheels or 
gears win you take them off the 



















shaft by means of the 
ting Machinery|| | CAEGRaTauCES 
Power Transmitting Machinery f 
{ We make a complete line of Power Transmitting Machin- which is. the best tool nade for | the 
ery, Shafting, Rope Transmission, Machine Moulded hacia, gears, comenstasera, teanamie~ 
and Cut Iron and Steel Gears for heavy service. ng — ot ede 
justs itself instantly and locks in any 
CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY "ee os ae A ante it doesn’t 
| Rugpaneee--euninee—Senetiaions gg ag Bh 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. oe 
= _ THE GREB CO., 171 State St., Boston, Mass. 























Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster. 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 


Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 











J. LEON HOFFMAN 


Landscape Architect 
and Engineer 











Industrial Villages a Specialty 













References from some of 
the Largest Cotton Mills 











103 Peachtree Street Atlanta, Ga. 



















STIEFF 


| We venture to say that 
there is no town, hamlet, 











TRADE ARK 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 











village or city in this see 









tion of the country where 

there is a better known piano 

than the Stieff. The chief rea- are carried in stock. We can ship up to six car 
son for this is the unvarying loads upon receipt of your order. 

= ; x? agg Beer sas Sg eben Catalogue No. 21 describing full line of Roving 
a ane ae Cans, Warehouse Cars and other receptacles sent 










on request. 


Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 


Kennett Square, Pa. 
New England Agents—The Cronkhite Co., Inc., 185 Devonshire 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Southern Branch—308 Masonic Temple, Greenville, 8. O. 







price list 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, Inc. 


M. D. MANNING, Manager 
Charlotte, N. C. 219 South Tryon Street 




















Write today for catalog and 
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Acme Gummed Products Co 374 
Acme Steel Goods Co 177 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 185 
American Audit Co 374 
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American Pulley Co 16 
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Ivanhoe-Regent 


Rogers Fibre 
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Saco-Lowell 
. . : Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. 
Sales & Eng'g Co 
Kellogg Co., 


Dow Wire Keever Starch & Uhlinger 


Corporation 


Klipstein & 
: Schofield’s Sons, 


& Williams, 








Seeger-Walraven 
Lane & Bro., 
Leatheroid 


Levenstein Shuttle Oo. 


Fuse & Mfg 
Sherwin Williams Co 
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Lombard Iron 

} Smith & Furbush 
Elwell-Parker 
Lunkenheimer 

Sonneborn 
Perforating Co ; 
Southern Cotton 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Motor Truck 


Sign System 
sie Mitchell-Bissell 
Monroe Calculating Sturtevant 


& Finch Co 


Taylor Instrument 
Thomas Co., 


Taylor, Clapp & Beall 


Machine Works 


Transmission 


Graton & Knight . 
Veeder Mfg. Co 
New Departure Mfg 


& Weidner 


Hemingway, 


Nye & Tredick Co 


Hill-Standard Acetylene Co 


Westinghouse 
& Wire Co 


Westinghouse 
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itinsville Spinning 


Martinique Machine Co., 
Parks-Cramer 


Pearson, Jos, T 


Williams & Sons, 
Co., Jacques 


Peaslee-Gaulbert 
Machine Co. 


Woodward, 


Drinking Foun- 
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“HURRICANE” DYEING.DRYING "oF INISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC. 


Circulating Dyeing 


Complete 


“HURRICANE” 


Equipments for 
Bleaching, Dyeing 
and Drying 


RAW STOCK AND YARN 


Reduce the Cost and Produce 
Better Quality Work. 


A “‘Hurricane’’ Dryer for Every Material. 


Macnine for Yarn. ——____, 
' THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. | 


|_MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: STOKLEY ST. asove WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Try 


Liquid Chlorine 
sediment 


cE. B&B. G 
powder, contains no 
No material changes 


RACs LA ee 












Gas and Plate Singers 
Bleaching |Niers 


Washing Machines 


Squeezers 
Scutchers 
Water Mangles 











Drying Machines 
Padders 

Jiggs 

Starch Mangles 


marks 
or sludge, 





It i 
a distinct advance in bleaching agents 
is more efficient and means a 







It is a 100% bleach. Is 


Send for full particulars and get posted to your advantage. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO., 18 East 41st Street,,New York 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine, 


THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 CHURCH ST 


MAIN OF FICE ~oWORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Machinery 
for 


Finishing Textile Fabrics or Warps. 








Warp Boiling Out Machine. 


Your Mill 
easier to handle 


considerable saving in freight charges. 
in your present method of bleaching are needed to use it. 





than bleaching 
















Tenter Frames 
















Sprinklers 
Calenders 
Winders 
Folders 





Hydraulic Presses - 










Slashers 
Drying Cylinders 
for all purposes. 
Warp Mercerizers 
Warp Splitters. 
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American Dyestuffs in 1919 


HIS COMPANY was founded to provide America with a permanent 

dye stuff industry. Its predecessors were the pioneers in American 

color production. The war brought not only the opportunity but the 

necessity for the development of this accumulated experience. Up- 

on this experience has been built a structure in personnel and in equipment 
not bettered by any European works. 


The obligation resting upon us during the war was to produce quantity. 
The emergency needs of the Government and of the textile industry de- 
manded first attention. The building of our immense plants had to go on 
hand in hand. Today we are producing some 60 intermediate products and 
over 160 different colors. Type for type these products are as fine in qual- 
ity as any ever imported. 


Out of our Research Department must come the future progress of the 
Company. Its past years of steady upbuilding and devoted service will be- 
come evident as better and newer types advance into the semi-manufactur- 
ing, and ultimately to the full manufacturing scale of production. Several 
very important types to be available in 1919 have already been announced. 
We know the needs of the country by reason of years of service which our 
selling units have devoted to the textile industry, and the research which 
we undertake is dictated in the interest of the textile user. 


Primarily and logically, the American coal-tar color industry is a servant 
of the great American textile manufacturers, whose annual product runs 
into the hundreds of millions. It isthe needs of the great army of textile 
consumers that we serve. It is the voice of the textile manufacturer to 
whom we listen. It is because the great. American investment in textile 
manufacture must be insured against loss for all time, that an American dye- 
stuff industry has been born to serve the Government with explosives for 
war, and with colors for textiles and allied industries in both peace and war. 


Nationa Aniline & Chemical Company 


Incorporated 
Main Sales Office: 2\ Burling Slip, New York 


Southern Office and Warehouse 
236 West First Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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